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RESOLVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
To keep my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness, and to walk in power; 
But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide 
astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 
Back to the way! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The “War Symposium” in our columns 
this week continues unabated. More 
hereatter. 





It is only when equal suffrage is carried 
in some new State or Territory that the 
Woman’s JOURNAL puts out the dove 
and olive-branch which it uses as a sign 
of victory, instead of the rooster displayed 
by the political papers. But this week 
we are strongly tempted to bring out the 
dove, in rejoicing over the bloodless vic- 
tory for equal suffrage won by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch of Chicago. 





Three years ago, Mrs. Eliza H. Church 
died at Freeport, Ill. She had been a 
lifelong advocate of suffrage, and will be 
remembered by many friends of equal 
rights as the wife of the late Dr. Church, 
of Springfield, Mass. By her will, made 
many years before her death, she left 
$8,000 to Lucy Stone, Abby W. May, and 
William Lloyd Garrison, to be used for 
woman suffrage. Mr. Charles H. Little 
and Mrs, Sarah C. Little, of Freeport, 
were made executors. Mrs, Sarah C, 
Little was residuary legatee. 





The executors contested the legality of 
the bequest, claiming that woman suf- 
frage was not a legal charity, pointing out 
that two of the three trustees had died 
before Mrs. Church, and alleging several 
other grounds. Mrs. McCulloch gener- 
ously undertook to conduct the case in 
behalf of the bequest, without fee or re- 
ward. The County Court and Circuit 
Court decided against us. Mrs. McCul- 
loch carried the case to the Appellate 
Court, which has just reversed the deci- 
sion of the lower courts, and sustained 
the bequest, in an able opinion which we 
shall publish in full next week. In think- 
ing of the amount of good that that money 
will do, it is hard to refrain from display- 
ing the dove. All the friends of equal 
suffrage owe gratitude to our young wo- 
tan lawyer. 





A number of mothers have been con- 
verted to woman suffrage by the unwel- 
come discovery that a minor can enlist 
without his mother’s consent, though not 
Without his father’s. When a boy under 
4ge wishes to join the army, the United 





States regards him as having only one 
parent, and that one the father. If the 
mother is a widow, her consent is required, 
but not otherwise. When it is a question 
of taking a son under age to be ‘‘food for 
powder,” the consent of both parents cer- 
tainly ought to be necessary. 





Two flags mark the grave of Miss 
Dorothea Dix in the Mt. Auburn cem- 
etery near this city. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript recalls that at the close of 
the Civil War, when all through its four 
years she had faithfully served as super- 
intendent of women nurses, Miss Dix 
accepted from the Government ‘“‘a stand 
of arms of the United States colors.” 
When Mr. Stanton asked her how it would 
be most agreeable to her to have her 
services officially recognized, by a great 
public meeting or a vote of money from 
Congress, she declined to have either, and 
expressed a desire for “the flag of my 
country,” thinking no notice would be 
taken of the request; but a beautiful pair 
of the national colors were specially made 
for her. She bequeathed them to Harvard 
College, and they now hang in Memorial 
Hall. 





WHAT CAN WOMEN DO IN THIS WAR? 


Our individual opinions concerning the 
present war are diverse—some regarding 
it as righteous, and in the interest of 
humanity, and others believing it unne- 
cessary, and the outcome of “‘jingo poli- 
tics’’ and ‘yellow journalism.’’ But we 
are all of one mind, when it comes to the 
care of our citizen soldiers, mostly young 
men who have volunteered to render the 
country military ‘service. Our thoughts 
follow them with tenderness, and we aim 
to keep in touch with them, whether their 
duty takes them to the tented field, or the 
battle-ship. When well, if they are in 
the care of faithful and competent officers, 
the Government provides for them, and 
they are in the main well cared for. But 
when they are sick—and already they 
have been overtaken by sickness and 
death, while en route to the seat of war— 
then we cannot be absolved from our duty 
to aid them in every possible way. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, mind- 
ful of the well-known fact that climatic and 
camp diseases are more fatal to armies than 
the battle-field, four deaths from the for- 
mer occurring to one from the latter, has 
promptly appointed a ‘Volunteer Aid As- 
sociation,’ to serve asa Sanitary or Re- 
lief Committee for the State. It is com- 
posed of ten well-known men, who will 
receive and disburse the funds and hospi- 
tal supplies, contributed from all parts of 
the State, for the relief of sick and 
wounded men of the army and navy. A 
large meeting of women, representing 
over one hundred different organizations, 
which convened at the State House, May 
19th, agreed to work with the Volunteer 
Aid Association, and to collect and for- 
ward money and supplies as rapidly as 
possible. 

Among these were the Massachusetts 
and the New England Woman Suffrage 
Associations, whose headquarters are at 
8 Park Street, Boston. Ata brief confer- 
ence of the general officers, it was decided 
to codperate heartily with the Volunteer 
Aid Association, and to appeal to our 
friends and co-workers everywhere, in the 
city and the isolated rural community, to 
men, women and even children, to com- 
mence without delay the collection of 
funds and hospital supplies. To postpone 
this work until the hospitals are filled 
with sick men, and battles have been 
fought, will be a great mistake. Already 
a requisition has been received from Fort 
Warren for hospital sheets and pillow 
slips, bandages and worn cotton cloth, for 
dressing wounds. The Volunteer Aid 
Association, Commonwealth Building, 11 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, asks the gift 
of one dollar from all who can afford it. 
But the smallest sums will be acceptable, 
and even the dimes, nickels and pennies 
of the children. Send to us whatever 
small sums or large sums you can collect 
or give, and we will send you a receipt 
for it from the Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion. 

What are hospital supplies? They are 
hospital shirts and drawers, the former 
made without bosoms, like night-shirts. 
They may be of various sizes and lengths, 
to accommodate men ranging in height 
from five feet six, to five feet ten. If 
you have any to spare from your own 
households, partly worn, they will be 
very serviceable. Hospital sheets and 
pillow-slips for single beds, bed-ticks and 





pillow-ticks, to be filled with hay or straw 
at the front, cotton and woollen socks, 
towels, dressing- gowns, handkerchiefs, 
fans, sponges, and pocket combs, Any 
quantity of bandages will be needed. They 
must be from two and a half to four 
inches wide, and about five yards long, 
tightly and evenly rolled, and securely 
fastened, that they may not become loose. 
Use unbleached cotton, if you make them 
of new cloth, and partly worn cotton if it 
s bleached. Flannel bandages are often 
needed, especially for abdominal use, and 
then they should be wide and cut on the 
bias. Old sheets, old ‘table-cloths, nap- 
kins and towels, and old white rags gen- 
erally, are needed by the surgeons for 
dressing. Send them on, folded smoothly, 
that they may pack well. 

Send nothing perishable—no fruit, jel- 
lies, condensed milk, canned fruits or 
meats. Any quantity of these articles will 
be forwarded by the Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation. They will purchase them with 
the money donated, and the dealers will 
pack them so that they can be forwarded 
without breakage, as they cannot be if 
packed with clothing. At this time, we 
solicit only hospital clothing, and articles 
made of dry goods, with donations of 
money, and for these we appeal most ear- 
nestly. We will receive at our rooms, 3 
Park Street, whatever you may send, and 
carefully pack it, and as soon as a box is 
filled will transfer it to the Aid Associa- 
tion. Send your articles by express, pre- 
paid, or, if nut too bulky, by mail. Notify 
me by mail, whenever you express us a 
package, and its receipt will be acknowl- 
edged to you immediately. The same 
with gifts of money. 

If we should be so blessed as to have a 
short war, as many predict, and the hos- 
pital supplies should not be called for, 
they will be valuable to the hospitals at 
home, whether in city or town, and would 
in no wise be wasted. But there was the 
same talk of a “short war’’ in 1861, and 
the same confidence in the ail-conquering 
power of our Northern armies, and the 
same certainty that there was to be no 
war, ‘“‘only a ninety-days flurry.’ And 
yet the war lasted four years, nearly two 
million men from the North were recruited 
into the Union army, and from the Chi- 
cago Branch of the Sanitary Commission, 
one of ten organized in the great cities, 
there were packed and shipped to the 
hospitals and battle-fields 77,660 boxes of 
sanitary supplies, whose cash value was 
$1,056,192.16. God grant it may be a 
short war! But let us hasten to be pre- 
pared to minister to the brave men now at 
the front, and on the way thither, if the 
war is protracted—as it may be. Send on 
supplies with haste and liberality. 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8. A. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

Miss Helen Gould last week laid the 
corner-stone of Overton Hall, the new 
dormitory of Mount Hermon School, at 
Northfield, Mass. From early in the 
morning the people began to come in 
from the surrounding towns, and at ten 
o’clock the entire body of students from 
Northfield Seminary came, singing and 
waving banners. At eleven, came D. L. 
Moody, driving his handsome span of 
horses. With him were Miss Gould, Mrs. 
Moody, and Mrs. Russell Sage. As 
soon as they came on the ground the 
Hermon students gave their yell, and the 
Seminary girls their cry, in their honor. 
After singing and prayer, and a brief ad- 
dress by Mr. Moody, Miss Gould, with the 
assistance of the masons, laid the corner- 
stone, saying: “I declare this stone to be 
well laid, and I pray God to bless all those 
who come within this building.’”’ The 
hall is named in honor of Lord Overton, 
of Scotland, who has been a warm friend 
of Mr. Moody, and who has given $25,000 
towards the new building. In the morning 
the Seminary girls serenaded Miss Gould 
on Mr. Moody’s lawn. Miss Gould was 
greatly pleased, and said that it was the 
prettiest sight she ever saw. 

The public school teachers of Detroit, 
Mich., have formed a union 451 strong, to 
oppose salary-cutting. The teachers tried, 
two years ago, to form a protective associa- 
tion, but were prevented by the opposition 
of certain members of the board of educa- 
tion. This time the movement was kept 
absolutely quiet until the signatures of 
450 teachers were secured and success 
assured. Chapters have been formed in 
sixteen schools The expressed purpose is 
“to promote the interests of the Detroit 
public schools and of the teachers.’’ The 
teachers’ retirement fund and the neces- 


sity of a more stable backing for it, was 
one strong reason for the organization. 
Lecture courses and discussions of educa- 
tional problems are already planned for. 
It is even hoped that the association may 
attain to a club house such as that pos- 
sessed by the Buffalo Teachers’ Union. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation lately held a two days’ meeting at 
Rockford, The city was decorated with 
flags and bunting, and more than fifteen 
hundred visitors arrived on the first day. 
“Child-Study”’ and other educational 
themes were discussed exclusively by 
men. On the second day, a pleasant in- 
novation was introduced by admitting to 
the discussions representatives from the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
were desirous of advancing the best inter- 
ests of the schools. Mrs, Mary Codding 
Bourland, chairman of the committee on 
education of the Illinois Federation, pre- 
pared a programme for a general meeting, 
which nearly all the delegates attended. 
Mrs. Bourland presided, and the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed: ‘What the 
Schools ask of the Clubs;’ ‘Libraries 
as Educational Factors;’ ‘Vacation 
Schools; “Character the True Purpose 
of Education.” The Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association elected Miss May 
Slocum, of Evanston, secretary, and Miss 
Cora Hamilton, of Pontiac, a member of 
the Executive Committee. 





>_> 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Margaret R. Pake has returned to 
the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church at Fifield, Wis., after an absence 
of several years. The Northeastern Con- 
vention recently met with this church, 
and were welcomed by the pastor. 

Mrs. Agnes Pruyn Strain, who died re- 
cently in Philadelphia, was regarded as 
one of the most eminent lay Bible teachers 
in the country. During the greater part 
of her life, Mra. Strain devoted herself 
entirely to the promotion of Bible study, 
and she became one of the best known 
expositors of Scripture among teachers on 
this continent and in England. For some 
time she wrote the notes for the daily 
Bible study for the Bible Reading and 
Prayer Alliance, which was published at 
Toronto, and followed by large companies 
of students in this country and abroad. 
Ten years ago she began the publication 
of notes on the study of the International 
Sunday school lessons, and her quarterly 
booklet was continued until her final 
illness, 

Miss Biswas, whom the Northwest India 
M. E. Conference supports, was sent by 
her presiding elder, Brother Robinson, as 
a delegate to the M. E. Central India Con- 
ference. 

According to the N. Y. Tribune, the 
Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor in that city has 
canonized its secretary and organizer, 
Miss Harriette Keyser, the ceremony hav- 
ing been performed by Bishop Potter at 
the annual supper of the organization. 
The bishop said that if he could rearrange 
the church calendar, he would make the 
anniversary of the occasion St. Harriette’s 
Day, and the loud applause of the audi- 
ence testified its entire approval of such a 
proceeding. The association is a unique 
organization having a membership of both 
men and women. Miss Keyser was one 
of the earliest members, and has been 
secretary and organizer for several years. 
The president is the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
ington, and there are fifty other bishops 
among the members. On Sunday evening, 
May 8, the association had a service in 
Trinity Church, which was attended by 
delegates from a large number of labor 
unions, and by so many members and 
friends that notwithstanding the rain every 
seat was taken. On the same day, at the 
request of the association, sermons on 
labor were preached in every diocese in 
the United States. On May 9, a retreat 
under its auspices was held at St. Chrys- 
ostom’s Chapel. On May 10, the annual 
meeting and supper took place. There 
was an attendance of about 300 at the 
latter, among them many members from 
other cities, while three denominations 
and two nations, as well as widely severed 
classes, were represented by the speakers. 
Every one said it was the most enthusi- 
astic meeting the C. A. A. I. L. had ever 
had, and many spoke of the remarkable 
spirit of sympathy shown in the addresses. 
The general management of all these 
meetings was in the hands of the patron 
saint, Miss Keyser. Miss Keyser has also 
done much valuable work as an organizer 





for the New York State W. S. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lapy Henry SOMERSET was reélected 
president of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association at its recent annual meet 
ing, by a large majority. 


QUEEN MARGARITA, of Italy, has taken 
to golf-playing, in the hope of reducing 
her flesh. She was formerly one of the 
famous beauties of Europe, but increas- 
ing corpulence is stealing away her good 
looks. All Roman society has now taken 
up golf with enthusiasm. 


Mrs. PriscitLaA D,. HAcCKSTAFF was 
presented with a handsome drop light 
with an onyx stand, by the Bedford 
Political Equality League of King’s 
County, N. Y., at its recent annual meet- 
ing. The membership of the League has 
increased from 42 to 100 during the past 
year. 


Mrs. EvizaAsetH SmirH MILLER, of 
Geneva, N. Y., has republished a remark- 
able speech by her father, Gerrit Smith, 
urging the liberation of Cuba. It was 
delivered July 4, 1873, but reads as if writ- 
ten to-day. It seems as if the veritable 
spirit of prophecy had rested on the fa- 
mous New York philanthropist. 


Miss SARIANNA BROWNING, the devoted 
sister of the poet, and his almost lifelong 
companion, has just recovered from a 
severe attack of influenza, at Cannes. Miss 
Browning, who is more than eighty years 
of age, and who has been the best of 
daughters, of sisters, and of aunts, has 
returned by slow stages to Asolo, where 
she lives with her nephew, “Pen” Brown- 
ing, the only child of his poet parents, 


Miss HELEN GouLD was asked to join 
the Daughters of the Revolution, being 
eligible on her mother’s side. She de- 
clined, on the ground that she was already 
connected with a vast number of clubs and 
guilds, She said: “I must try to show 
my patriotism in some other way.” One 
of her other ways has been distributing 
50,000 copies of our national hymn, 
‘*America,’’ among school children, each 
copy engraved with a picture of the author 
of the song, Dr. Samuel F, Smith. 


Tue CouNTEss OF ABERDEEN made a 
feeling reference to the hostilities between 
the United States and Spain at the con- 
vention of the National Council of Wom- 
en of Canada which opened at Ottawa, 
May 17. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, presi- 
dent of the National Council of the United 
States, expressed appreciation of Lady 
Aberdeen’s kind words. Mrs. Sewall was 
much affected when referring to the war, 
but said she hoped it would develop a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of 
women in regard to the civic life and in- 
ternational relations of the State. 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY expects to leave 
her home in Flora, Miss., for the North, 
on June 1. She will make her head- 
quarters for the summer with her friend, 
Miss E. B. Hale, 109 Bowen Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. She is engaged to address 
various meetings in this part of the coun- 
try, and will probably not return to the 
South until after the National W. C. T. U. 
Convention, at St. Paul, in November. A 
lively letter from Miss Kearney, describ- 
ing the growth of equal rights sentiment 
in Mississippi, will be found in another 
column. 


Miss MARIE CATHERINE FINEGAN is @ 
member of a firm of commission merchants 
in Chicago. She rose to that position from 
the lowest rounds of the clerical ladder. 
Fifteen years ago she began work for the 
firm as cashier, at $5 a week. The second 
week she applied for an increase, and re- 
ceived it, this being the only time she 
was obliged to ask for more pay. By 
watching closely the work of others she 
soon obtained a knowledge of their tasks, 
and to-day she is so well posted in all the 
details of office work that she can, at a 
moment’s notice, take charge of any of the 
many books used in the commission busi- 
ness. 

Miss EMILIE WAGNER, of Baltimore, 
formerly a student at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, and a graduate of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, has established a 
conservatory of music in a New York ten- 
ement house. The idea is to interest the 
ignorant and degraded in music. A be- 
ginning was made with a single room in 
acrowded tenement district, where lessons 
were given ata few pennies apiece to little 
ragamuffins. Now the conservatory has 
eighty students in violin and piano. Sev- 
eral former pupils are assistants, and some 
have developed extraordinary talent. The 
work is carried on from philanthropic mo- 
tives, but has become self-supporting. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. 8. A. was held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Tuesday morning, May 
17. Mrs. Phebe stone Beeman, presi- | 
dent of the Vermont W. 8. A., occupied | 
the chair in the absence of Mrs. Howe. 

The report of the last annual meeting 
was read by the secretary, Mrs. E. A. Hilt. | 
Miss Blackwell, Miss Matchett and Mrs. | 
Noble were appointed a committee on | 
resolutions and nominations. Hon. Hugh 
H. Lusk, of New Zealand, made a brief 
address, and afterwards answered many 
questions with which he was eagerly plied 
by the ladies present. This added much 
to the interest of the meeting. 

The report of the P. E, Club of Meri- 
den, Conn., was read as follows: 

REPORT OF MERIDEN CLUB. 
MERIDEN, Cr., May 12, 1898. 

The P. E. Club of Meriden bas not been 
inactive, although the past year does not 
show a great record of work accom- 
plished. The few active workers have 
endeavored to maintain the standard of 
*‘Do Something,” even though that some- 
thing be little. The Club realizes it is 
seed-sowing. We have held seventeen 
regular and four executive meetings, with 
a fair attendance. The meetings have 
been noteworthy for the harmony and 
kindly feeling that has prevailed. Able 
papers have been given on the currency 
question and other important subjects. 
Ten dollars was contributed by the Club to 
the State W. S. A. for legislative work, and 
several members attended the two days’ 
hearings in the interest of women, at the 
capitol in Hartford in March, 1897, giv- 
ing the closest attention to the discussion 
of the bills pending, which, although ably 
championed, met defeat. On March 17 
the members attended the reception at 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker’s in honor 
of women suffragists, a most notable and 
pleasing affair, at which Senator Louns- 
bury, a friend and defender of woman’s 
cause, was present. 

September 13, the Club, feeling the 
importance of the step, adjourned its 
meeting and went to Registrar Fenn’s of- 
fice and took out applications to fill in 
order to qualify according to the act 
passed during the last session of the Legis- 
lature. Press notices were also inserted in 
the papers, with information to other 
women voters to go and do likewise, and 
several members of the Club were duly 
sworn, taking the elector’s oath to pre- 
vent any dispute in the future as to their 
rights as voters. 

In October the Club entertained the 
State Suffrage Convention, and worked 
arduously and faithfully to make it a suc- 
cess. Invitations were extended tothe W. 
C. T. U., the Y. M. C. A., the W. R C., Ruth 
Hart Chapter D. A. R., Susan Carrington 
D, A. R., Court Maid Marion and several 
other societies. Papers with the printed 
programme of the Convention were sent 
to two dozen or more distinguished people 
out of town who had the cause near at 
heart, and the best of talent was secured 
by the Club, to enliven the more prosy 
details of Convention work. A bountiful 
collation was served, and the banquet- 
room presented a most inviting aspect, 
with its flower-draped windows a d 
snowy tables laden with all the luxuries 
of the season. A matter for congratula- 
tion was that entertaining the Convention 
left no burden of debt upon the Club, a 
balance of $12.94 being left out of Con- 
vention money. 

Several topics of interest have been dis- 
cussed at the meetings, one of the re- 
cent subjects being “The Filth of Our 
Streets,’ which resulted in a petition be- 
ing drawn up and signed by hundreds of 
women—and some few men—for an ordi- 
nance to prohibit expectorating on the side- 
walks and in public places. This petition 
was presented to the By-Law Committee, 
and a public meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber, where the ladies could 
speak in their own behalf. Three socie- 
ties were represented, the Political Equal- 
ity Club, W. C. T. U., and Sons of Tem- 
perance. Twelve courageous ladies faced 
the committee and championed their pe- 
tition for cleanliness. There was no op- 
position, and the ladies were treated with 
the utmost respect, but the petition met 
with an adverse decision for various rea- 
sons, the special one being that, if the 
men were driven off the corners where 
they congregated, it would have a ten- 
dency to drive them into saloons. “A 
weighty argument,”’ perhaps, in the esti- 
mation of some. Yet this adverse deci- 
sion will not deter the Club from further 
agitation of the matter, as they believe 
that agitation is educational on all lines 
of reform. 

The laborers are few in the Club, and the 
treasury will not allow of any great expend- 
iture for lecturers. These are the two great 
reasons why my report is so meagre; but 
we do what we do willingly, endeavoring 
to strengthen the cause. We have added 
some new members, and still retain the 
old ones, as no deaths have occurred; 
and we expect that the close of 1898 will 
still find us with heads above water, aim- 
ing for the goal of woman’s emancipa- 
tion. [Mrs.] A. A. TRUESDELL, 

Rec. Sec. 

Mrs. Beeman reported for \ ermont: 

VERMONT REPORT. 

This year we have had no session of the 
Legislature, so we have nothing to report 
concerning legislative work. Our annual 
meeting was held in Burlington in June. 
We had never before held a meeting in 
that city, and were cordially received. 
H. B. Blackwell rendered valuable assist- 
ance by his presence and inspiring words. 
As the practical outcome of the meeting, 
a local League has been organized in Bur- 





lington, which is holding meetings and 


doing much to mould public sentiment. 
Miss Laura Moore writes: “I feel over 
this League very much as I think a mother 
must over her first child.” It is indeed a 
help to know that one League has been 
born. Its president is the wife of Judge 
Taft, who is in hearty sympathy with her 
in this cause. 

The faithful few are doing their best to 


| “Hold the Fort,” and also acquire new 


territory. Miss Moore, our secretary for 
so many years, worked in season and out 
of season to influence newspapers and 
persons of political strength to help us. 
There are at least three judges who are 
in favor of equal suffrage, and many of 
the prominent lawyers and ministers be- 
lieve in the cause. 

Vermont, as a State, owes much to the 
workers from Massachusetts, who have 
helped both in State meetings and by 
holding meetings in some of our large 
towns. Mrs. Howe, Lucy Stone, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Garrison, 
and Miss Blackwell have all helped us at 
different times. These are days of seed 
sowing, and none can tell when the har- 
vest will be garnered, but we have no 
doubt of the final success of the cause. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, corresponding sec- 
retary of the R. I. W. S. A., was kept 
away by illness, but sent the following 
report, written out by her son from her 
dictation: 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 

The commission appointed to revise the 
State constitution of Rhode Island failed 
to incorporate in its report any form of 
provision for woman suffrage, although 
there was a strong sentiment in the com- 
mission in favor of so doing. A proposi- 
tion was submitted to extend to women 
upon the same terms with men the right 
to vote in ward, city and town elections 
for general officers, and upon questions 
concerning the expenditure of public 
money, but it was defeated 7 to 5. Be- 
cause of this, and for other reasons not 
pertinent to this report, the Association 
is opposed to the acceptance of the new 
constitution, and will use its influence to 
defeat it. 

The Association held its annual meet- 
ing in October, and has held regular 
monthly meetings since. Outside of its 
regular work, a course of five lectures 
was given in Westerly and East Green- 
wich in October and November, to extend 
the knowledge of what women have ac- 
complished in various walks of life. The 
speakers and subjects were as follows: 
Mrs. L. B. C. Wyman, “‘Women in the 
Anti-Slavery Struggle; Mrs. A. C. Dew- 
ing, “Glimpses of Yellowstone Park;’ 
Rabbi D. Blaustein, “The Russian Woman 
as a Nibilist;’ Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
“Anna Ella Carroll, the Great Unrecog- 
nized Member of Lincoln’s Cabinet;” 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, ‘‘Why Women 
Should Have the Ballot.’’ Mrs. Spencer 
being unable to speak at East Greenwich, 
her place in the course there was filled by 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, who spoke on the 
same subject. 

In January, the Association met with a 
severe loss through the death of Mrs. 
Anna E. Aldrich, the last survivor of the 
original members of the Rhode Island W. 
S. A., with the exception of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Buffum Chase. The monthly meet- 
ing on Jan. 19th was devoted to her mem- 
ory, and was addressed by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who paid the departed a 
beautiful and touching tribute. 

One of the most important meetings of 
the Association was the one devoted to 
the report of the National American W. 
S. A., given by Mrs. Spencer, on March 
17 


The work of the year was closed on 
April 25 by a fancy sale and entertain- 
ment. ELLEN M. BOL.Les, Sec., 

Per Walter C. Bolles. 


Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., sent the following report: 
MAINE REPORT. 


Maine suffragists are very much in ear- 
nest. The spirit of genuine interest has 
manifested itself in various waysduring the 
past six months, to a surprising degree; 
and could we have carried out our plans 
for the National Council, we have every 
reason to believe suffrage in Maine would 
have received an impetus which would 
have kept it moving in the right direction. 
As it is, we have so stirred the people by 
our appeals for aid in various ways, that 
we hear only words of regret at our dis- 
appointment, and this helps us bear the 
disappointment with better grace. I hope, 
when work commences in the fall, that 
plans for a more active campaign may be 
perfected, and that we women of Maine 
may be enabled to adopt our State motto 
of “Dirigo” as our own, ata not far dis- 
tant day. 


Mrs. Judith W. Smith reported for 
Massachusetts, as follows: 
MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


The suffragists of Massachusetts, after 
the May meeting a year ago, devoted 
themselves to preparations for a Bazar, 
which was held in December, and was a 
gratifying success, clearing $3,200, In 
January our annual meeting was held. 
Petitions were sent to the Legislature, 
hearings were given, and there were 
debates in the House on various phases of 
the suffrage question. A majority voted 
against us. The Massachusetts Associa- 
tion and its auxiliary leagues have held 
176 meetings during the year. Monthly 
meetings of the Executive Committee and 
Fortnightly meetings of the Association 
have been held in these rooms, with ex- 
cellent subjects, fine speakers, and good 
audiences. The Association has sent 
speakers to nearly all the Leagues, has 
sold $118 worth of suffrage literature, 
mostly leaflets at fifteen and thirty cents 
per hundred, besides distributing a great 
deal free. Eight thousand and sixty-seven 
pages have been sent to college students, 
and many more to ministers, teachers, 





etc. The Association has sent 1,024 
articles to the newspapers. 

The Association sent delegates to the 
convention at Washington, and pledged 
$200; and two of the delegates, as indi- 
viduals, pledged $260 more, for the work 
of the National American W. 8S. A. The 
membership of the Association has been 


| increasing for years, and is now larger 


than ever before. 
The report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, is as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in account 
with the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Dr. 
1897. May 1. 

To cash on hand . 


° : : 3 50.76 
To Memberships and Dona- — 
. $3 








tions ° ° ° 34.60 
To Festival Receipts. %8.00 402.60 
$462.36 
Cr. 
1897. May 31. 
Expenses of Annual Meet- 
ing and Festival $422.20 
Secretary’s Salary and Ex- 
penses ° . - 8.76 430.96 
1898. May 1. 
Balance on hand $31.40 
E. & 0. E. 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 
Treasurer. 


Resolutions were passed and oflicers 
elected as published last week. 


-_<-o- 


WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

A memorial against the reintroduction 
of the State regulation gf vice has been 
addressed to the India Office by seventy- 
nine influential women doctors resident in 
different parts of the British Empire. 
They declare their belief, on medical 
grounds, in the futility of such regulation; 
and they repudiate in the strongest terms 
the proposition that women doctors 
should be employed in India to conduct 
the examinations. A copy of the memo- 
rial can be obtained for three cents from 
Miss Forsaith, 17 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London, 

The British Medical Journal for April 
23 quotes the New York Medical Record, 
to the effect that the increase in the num- 
ber of women doctors in the United States 
during the last twenty years has been 
phenomenal. It is estimated that there 
are now 4,500, as against 527 in 1870. 
Moreover, most of them do fairly well, 
and some make as much as $25,000 a year. 
It is anticipated that the increase will 
continue with the increased facilities for 
adegree. The Shield, the English organ of 
the party opposed to the State regulation 
of vice, rejoices in this increase of women 
physicians. It says: 


The British Medical Journal declares 
the situation so serious for the male doc- 
tors as to make the chance of earning a 
tolerable livelihood by medical practice 
tend more and more to become a vanish- 
ing quantity. It treats the case rather as 
one of competition among practitioners 
at large merely. Evidently, however, it 
is more significant. The general pros- 
perity of the women practitioners denotes 
a specific demand for their services. It is 
natural enough that there should be such 
a demand, Whatever the aptitude of 
women for the rougher surgical part of 
the profession, few will question that in 
therapeutics their capacity, possibly even 
their preéminence, is not less assured 
than in hospital nursing and the care of 
children, The requirements of this call- 
ing, indeed, are exactly calculated to 
reach and evoke their deepest inspiration 
and enthusiasm. ‘There is a wide area of 
practice specially appropriate to them, 
which, now that confidence is being so 
rapidly established in their qualifications, 
is obviously destined to come into their 
possession. ‘The movement is wholly be 
neficent, in the interests of wise and just 
and clean legislation. A™numerous body 
of medical women, with the commanding 
influence of professional science, and 
unanimous in a stern refusal to dissociate 
the laws of physical health from the 
deeper laws that underlie them, will at 
least be a perfect guarantee against any 
legal tampering with morality on medical 
pretexts, to the prejudice of the national 
honor or the rights of their sex. 








A MOTHER’S A MOTHER FOR ALL THAT. 

Blackwood’s Magazine describes a pretty 
incident that happened in Spain a few 
weeks ago. 

A regiment was about to embark for 
Cuba. All the soldiers were surrounded 
by mothers, wives, or sweethearts except 
one boy who stood alone and dejected. 
He had no one, and his heart was break- 
ing at leaving his country, his snly parent. 
A fashionably-dressed woman, noticing 
his depression, took his hand, and said, 
‘My son has already gone to Cuba. He 
is in the regiment of Andalusia. You 
may meet him; take this kiss to him.”’ 
She leaned and kissed his cheek. 

The boy, with true Spanish gallantry, 
though blushing, said, still holding her 
hand, ‘‘And may I not take one for myself 
as well, Senora?” The lady laughed, and 
bent and kissed him again, amid roars 
of applause from soldiers and civilians, 
and the boy marched on, proud and 





happy that he, too, had some one to bid 
him adieu and God-speed. 


-_<- 


LOYALTY OF CUBAN WOMEN. 


‘Cuban men in arms frequently present 
themselves for pardon. No Cuban woman 
has ever been known to barter fealty for 
mercy. There are traitors in Cuba, but 
they are never women,” declares Thomas 
Gold Alvord in an article discussing ‘‘The 
Patriotism of the Cuban Women,” in the 
May Woman’s Home Companion. 

‘*Havana is full of devoted women reared 
in indolence and luxury who are tireless in 
their successful efforts to get word from 
one scattered rebel band to another, and to 
send them food, medicines and clothing. 
These women are far better conspirators 
than their fathers and brothers, for Cuban 
men must talk, and therefore rarely hatch 
a plot before it is revealed. The women 
in that country, at least, seem to know 
the value of silence. They say little of 
war, even among themselves, but to 
Americans they are singularly confiding. 
This instantaneous and perfect trust is at 
times startling, and makes one breathe a 
fervent prayer that it will never be be- 
trayed. It leads to many strange experi- 
ences that cannot be treated as news and 
sent to a daily journal, for the required 
publication of names would tend to swell 
the already overcrowded and vile quarters 
for women in the island jails and prisons. 
Beautiful and delicate senoritas will im- 
pulsively dress up in boys’ clothes to 
illustrate to Americans how they steal out 
at night to the near-by haunts of lover or 
brother in the ‘Long Grass,’ as the in- 
surgents’ camps are called; how they 
secrete food in false pockets; how letters, 
whose envelopes have been dipped in ink, 
are hidden in their black hair; how medi- 
cines are carried in canes, and cloth for 
clothes or wounds concealed in the lining 
of their coats. One girl, disguised as a 
vender, has frequently carried to the 
woods dynamite in egg-shells deftly put 
together. She has had many thrilling ex- 
periences, but her narrowest escape was 
when a Spanish soldier by the roadside 
insisted on taking from the basket an egg, 
to let its contents drop in a hot and ready 
pan. He was with difficulty persuaded to 
forego the meal. The dynamite was made 
by another woman, who carefully ob- 
tained the ingredients at various times 
and at widely scattered drug-stores.”’ 


WOMEN IN ART. 











Rosa Bonheur is over seventy-nine years 
old. She is as active as ever, and still 
spends five hours a day perched up on the 
substantial ladder which has become the 
most historically valuable object in her 
studio. With its help all her most famous 
work has been achieved, from the ‘Horse 
Fair’ to the picture which she justly con- 
siders her magnum opus, ‘‘Horses Thresh- 
ing Out the Corn.’”’ Mlle. Bonheur has 
commissioned Miss Anna Klumpke, of 
Boston, to paint her portrait, and has in- 
vited Miss Klumpke to be her guest this 
summer while the work is being done. 
This is an exceptional honor conferred 
by the greatest woman artist upon one of 
the most gifted of American women artists. 
Miss Klumpke studied under Robert 
Fleury, Bouguereau, Villefroy and Le- 
febvre, and she has borne off numerous 
honors and medals—a third medal from 
the Salon, the silver medal at Versailles, 
and a gold medal from Philadelphia. The 
Historical Society of Albany, N. Y., in- 
vited Miss Klumpke to hold an exhibition 
in their galleries, and during the last 
week of April, a collection was exhibited 
of some forty oil paintings and pastels 
by Miss Klumpke, loaned by their owners. 


On the recommendation of the Institute 
of France, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire has 
been appointed a professor of art at the 
Natural History Museum in London. 
There are only two such professors there, 
the one for animal painting and the other 
for flower painting; it is the profes- 
sorship of flower painting which Mme. 
Lemaire is to hold. It is the first time 
that a woman has been appointed to such 
an important position. 

Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, who has 
charge of the art department of Bryn 
Mawr College, is to decorate the chancel 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Towson, 
Md. ‘The design,’’ says the Baltimore 
Sun, “as submitted by Miss Clements in 
competition with half a dozen artists and 
carried out by her in its permanent form, 
will be, it is believed, the first decoration 
of a church in Baltimore and vicinity by a 
woman in mural painting.” 

The new window now being put in at 
the north end of the Harvard University 
Memorial Hall transept, was designed by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, of Boston, in mem- 
ory of the Harvard students who died in 
the Civil War. The donor’s name will be 


kept secret until the window is finished. 
In the centre of the five mullioned win- 
dows will be the arms of the college, and 
a large tablature containing a memorial 
inscription written by President Eliot and 
translated into Latin by Professors Morgan 





and Greenough. A soldier in armor, with 
a crimson cape and banner, will be seen 
in the extreme left-hand corner of these 
five windows, while in the corresponding 
right-hand corner will be a figure repre- 
senting a student in a crimson suit and 
wearing a cap and gown. Shrines and 
short Latin inscriptions to the soldier and 
scholar will be found on the remaining 
mullioned windows. Above these five 
windows and in the four quatrefoils will 
be four cherubs and the single words: 
** Virtus,” ‘*Honor,’” ‘* Fides,” and 
“Amor.” 





MR. GARRISON PARTLY RIGHT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

1 agree and disagree with Mr. Garrison 
in his letter of the 30th ult. I agree with 
him when he condemns the war with Spain, 
and I disagree with his non-resistant 
ideas and with his inference that women 
as a class should be more opposed to war 
than men. 

In regard to non-resistance, the times 
are very few when force is justifiable, but 
there are such times, when some people 
are still so ignorant or careless of the 
rights of others. This war, however, is 
offensive, not defensive. There have been 
horrible cruelties in Cuba; but so were 
there horrible cruelties in Armenia not 
long ago; so have there been cruelties, 
more horrible than either, in India for 
years. Does our Government therefore go 
to war with Turkey or England to stop 
the suffering? There are thousands of 
men, women and children in our own 
country starving to death; does our Gov- 
ernment lift a finger to stop that? On 
the contrary, does it not rather continue 
it by passing laws which tax “everything 
in sight,” and which do not recognize the 
equal right of every one to life, and their 
consequent right to the use of the land 
which is necessary to life? 

Cuba has been making a brave effort to 
free herself from the Spanish yoke, and 
all who love freedom wish her success, If 
our Government had allowed any one who 
wished to go to Cuba’s aid, instead of 
arresting and imprisoning men for doing 
what it is now pretending to do, the 
Cubans would probably have had their 
freedom long ago. Does international 
etiquette or red tape forbid such help 
from individuals? If so, then the sooner 
such traditions are given to the wind the 
better. If, on that account, Spain had 
declared war against the United States, 
which she probably would not have done, 
then we should have had to defend our- 
selves, and a defensive war is as right as 
an offensive one is wrong. 

{ admire Mr. Garrison’s courage in these 
times of jingo patriotism when he says: 

No national flag which stands for a 
wrong deserves or should receive any 
salutation of honor. ‘Hats off’’ only for 
the flag of humanity! ‘My country, right 
or wrong,” is bad doctrine. Conscience 
first; and if our country squares its actions 
with the moral law, then we should be as 
ready to honor it as we should be to dis- 
honor it if its actions are wrong and un- 
just. “If this be treason, make the most 
of it!’ 

Mr. Garrison expresses contempt for 
the motives, and distrust of the sincerity 
of his countrymen, because unfortunately 
there is reason; a sad thing to say, but 
alas, only too true. While there are 
doubtless many men, among those who 
have volunteered to deliberately shoot 
down their brothers ‘“‘for a considera- 
tion,’’ who are filled with sympathy for 
the suffering Cubans and a desire to help 
them, many more go in a revengeful 
spirit and take for their watchword, ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine!’’ Others there are, 
more among the promoters than among 
the fighters, who, as Mr. Garrison says, 
“rejoice over this successful diversion 
from our own social conditions.’’ Is there 
a bright outlook for the future of a coun- 
try whose number of unemployed is con- 
stantly increasing? Where tramps grow 
more numerous every year? Where women 
and children starve by degrees? Where 
men are daily committing suicide because 
of inability to support their families? The 
monopolists are fully aware of the danger 
of such conditions, and welcome any- 
thing that will turn the attention of the 
people. 

But there is still another reason for 
opposing this war: that is the taxation 
and other attendant evils which will con- 
tinue long after the war has passed into 
history. We are to-day still suffering 
from the War of the Rebellion, although 
more than thirty years have gone by since 
its close. 

In regard to women on the subject of 
war, my very limited experience shows 
me that women are very much like men. 
I think I have heard as much in favor of 
this war from women as from men, and 
to say that ‘“‘were women’s voices heard 
in National Councils, the horrors of Ar- 
menia and Cuba had never been,”’ is claim- 
ing too much. Is not a woman reigning 
over Spain, and yet has she tried to les- 
sen the cruelties in Cuba? Is not a woman 
at the head of the English Government, 
and yet the horrors have gone on in India 
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just the same. Woman suffragists make 
a great mistake in advocating the granting 
of the franchise to women on any other 
ground than that of justice. Women asa 
class may be more moral than men, but 
are they any wiser? Do they know any 
more about ethics of taxation and the 
honest expenditure of public funds? Have 
they clearer ideas of the principles of jus- 
tice and equal freedom? If so, then I 
am mistaken; if not, it is wiser and truer 
to put advocacy of equal suffrage on more 
secure and higher ground, on that of pure 
and unadulterated justice. 
FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 
Germantown, Penn. 





HOMES AND SCHOOLS FOR NEEDY GIRLS. 





The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is do- 
ing a good work in the West and South 
by furnishing homes and education to 
needy girls. We have no data concerning 
the number of these homes, but such par- 
agraphs as the following, found frequently 
in the Advocates, show the character of 
the work: 

Allen Home of the W. H. M. S., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is in excellent order. The 
day-school is self-supporting, with an en- 
rolment of 150 pupils and an average at- 
tendance of ninety-five. There are twen- 
ty-four girls in the home. Miss Doughty, 
superintendent, has won the respect of 
the teachers and the love of the pupils. 

Mrs. E. L. Albright reports satisfactory 
work at Simpson Home, Orangeburg, S. 
C. Browning Home, Camden, S. C., bas 
been enlarged by the addition of eleven 
rooms, 

Mrs. F. A. Arter, secretary for West 
Southern States, represents the affairs of 
the Adeline M. Smith Home, Little Rock, 
Ark., as gratifying. The number of girls 
in the home is forty-two, The superin- 
tendent, Mrs. B. N. Nasmyth, aims to 
make this one of the best homes in the 
South. 

The secretary for Mississippi, Mrs. H. C, 
Hedges, states that Bennett Home has 
twenty-five girls and the E, L. Rust Home 
seventeen. 

Mrs. L. G. Murphy, after visiting King 
Home, Marshall, Texas, forwarded a re- 
port of her bureau, showing that the last 
quarter has been the most successful in 
the history of the home, with an average 
attendance of thirty-three pupils and 122 
in the sewing department. A class of 
fourteen will soon graduate and receive 
diplomas for scientific dressmaking. The 
faculty of Wiley University gives teachers 
a seat and voice in the faculty meetings. 
Mrs. Murphy arranged that four rooms in 
the third story should be furnished in 
time for the next term, for the accommo- 
dation of twelve more girls. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE WorLp BEAUTIFUL. Third Series. 
By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1898. Price, $1; white and 
gold, $1.25. 


This is a continuation of the “kind and 
pure” thoughts which, in their first series, 
have already attained a circulation of 
28,000. They are a series of essays which 
seek to rise above and pass behind the 
material world into a realm of spiritual 
ideas. This little volume begins with 
Emerson’s reply to a local prophet of his 
time who assured him that the world was 
about to come to an end—‘‘Very well, I 
think I can get along without it.’’ Its 
point of view is that of an Eastern Sage: 
‘You look into the physical world for 
light and truth, but are blind to the spirit 
which underlies all things. It is the 
unseen that ruleth over the seen, and 
more powerful than heat and light and life 
and death is the Armuzd, the Person of 
all things. To know this is the beginning 
of the foundation of everlasting happi- 
ness.’’ Says Cardinal Gibbons, ‘‘destroy 
the belief in immortality and duty be- 
comes but a rope of sand.” Accordingly 
Miss Whiting discusses the problem of 
communication between the seen and the 
unseen from ‘‘Planchette’’ and ‘‘the lumi- 
niferous ether’ to other phenomena of 
the encircling spirit world, and closes with 
the statement that ‘‘the secret of all hope 
and happiness, the key to all valuable 
achievement, and the claim to the inheri- 
tance of immortality lies in the degree 
to which the spiritual self may be de- 
veloped and made the dominant power 
until it takes complete control and as- 
sumes supreme ascendancy.’’ The book 
will delight the many readers of the 








previous volumes of this remarkable series 
of ideal conceptions. H. B. B. 


THE IsLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. 
By Samuel J. Barrows. Illustrated. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1898. Price, 
$2. 

This is a most valuable and delightful 
volume—beautiful in form, picturesque in 
style, graphic in illustration, and alive 
with personal observation and intelligent 
description of places, people and manners. 
An excellent index makes this unusual 
wealth of information available. The 
book shows an amount of thoughtful con- 
densation which lifts it far above an ordi- 
nary narrative of travel, and makes it an 
important contribution to scholarly re- 
search. None the less, it is a charming 
narrative of living experiences, which is 
almost equal to a personal journey to the 
classic cradle of the world’s civilization. 

Few appreciate the debt which modern 
society owes to the isles of Greece. When 
Byron spoke of them as 

The isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phebus sprung, 
he only stated literal facts in poetical 
form. Nineteen beautiful pictorial illus- 
trations add value to the volume, which 
lacks nothing but a map to make it com- 
plete. We can bardly hope that a book 
into which has been put so much labor, 
expense, and life can return to its author 
a satisfactory recompense. But if its 
charm were known and its merits appre- 
ciated, the book would be read and ad- 
mired by all the English-speaking world. 
It ought to have a large circulation in 
England and Australia, in Canada and the 
islands of the sea as well as in the United 
States. Every one unable to visit Greece, 
and above all every one who visits it, 
should read this book in order to con- 
template understandingly the priceless re- 
mains of classic civilization. H. B. B. 


———- wee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson will deliver 
the address at the commencement exer- 
cises of the MacDuffie school for girls, 
Springfield, Mass., Tuesday, 7 





June 7. 
His subject will be ‘Literary People I 
Have Known.” 

Mrs, Ida H. Harper is now in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with her daughter, resting 
after the completion of Miss Anthony’s 
biography. She writes: “I shall spend 
most of the summer reading proof. Our 
book will be ready for the public Sept. 1, 
but the war may delay its publication.” 


At East Providence, R. I., the other 
day, a boarding-house keeper was fined 
$50 and costs, for selling a plate of baked 
beans to a transient who stopped at his 
little pie-sshop. He was convicted by a 
jury for violating the victualler’s law. A 
wife-beater in the same court got a sen- 
tence of 14 days. The ancients knew what 
they were doing when they depicted Jus- 
tice as a blind goddess.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Queen Wilhelmina, of the Netherlands, 
is engaged to Prince Bernhard, of Saxe- 
Weimar; and it is said that the betrothal 
will be proclaimed Aug. 31, when her 
Majesty will come of age and celebrate 
her eighteenth birthday. The young 
Queen has lately been spending several 
weeks in Paris sight-seeing and selecting 
her trousseau, and the Paris journals have 
been heralding her comings and goings 
with a respectful enthusiasm, although 
she was supposed to be a travelling in- 
cognita, 

Under the efficient leadershlp of their 
president, Lady Lee Anderson, the Ladies’ 
Society in Dublin, Ireland, have practi- 
cally undertaken the full care of the or- 
phanage at Aintab, Turkey, and are send- 
ing a lady to take the position of matron. 
They will thus have charge of some three 
hundred Armenian orphans, and will very 
much lighten the work of the American 
missionaries. The Swiss are supporting 
two hundred and thirty orphans in Sivas 
for a term of five years, and have sent two 
excellent women to look after their wel- 
fare and instruction. In twenty centres 
the American missionaries are still caring 
for more than two thousand orphans, sup- 
ported by funds sent through the National 
Armenian Relief Committee, Brown Bros. 
& Co., 59 Wall Street. New York, treas- 
urer. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S.A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 








STATE OF On10, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
OnE HunprRED DoLLArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. 


—_——_— 


SEAL 


| ss. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” ‘Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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TREE PLANTING LONG AGO. 





BY FANNIE L, BRENT, 


Every summer of Jobnny’s life, and he 
had seen seven summers, he had gone 
with his father and mother to spend three 
months at his grandfather’s farm. 

Papa had lived there all the year round 
when he was a boy, and so had grandpa 
in those far-away days when he was a 
little boy, when big forests shut in the 
lonely farm on every side, and Indians and 
bears and wolves were plenty. 

Grandpa told him the most fascinating 
stories, time and again, about those days, 
until Johnny supposed that he knew every 
one. 

But yet, almost every summer, grandpa 
would think of some he had never told 
before, and give Johnny a surprise. For 
instance, who would ever have thought 
that the big oak-tree at the gate had a 
story, any more than the story of rain and 
sunshine, wind and storm, fresh green 
leaves inspring and shiny brown ones and 
ripe acorns in the fall—the story that 
every tree has? 

But it had. Probably grandpa would 
never have thought of it if Johnny had 
not started to go to school. 

But when Johnny came to the old farm 
for the eighth time, he had been in school 
a whole year, and on Arbor day the boys 
from his room at school had set out a 
young oak-tree in front of the building, 
and of course he must tell grandpa all 
about it. 

“T don’t suppose that you kept Arbor 
day when you were little,’’ Johnny said, 
and grandpa laughed. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘we had to cut trees 
down, then, instead of planting them. I 
remember though, the very first leaf of 
this tree,’ he went on, touching the trunk 
of the big oak. 

“Did you plant it?” asked Johnny. 

“No,” said grandpa, with a mysterious 
smile. ‘A squirrel did.’’ 

“A squirrel!’ was all that Johnny could 
say fora minute. Then—‘‘Oh, grandpa! 
that’s a story you never told me.” 

“Well, I'll tell it now,”’ grandpa said. 
“The fall that I was six years old a family 
of gray squirrels came and took posses- 
sion of a hollow tree just over there; and 
began to lay up their winter store of 
acorns. 

‘There was not an oak-tree on this side 
of the river, for miles around, but we had 
built a rough bridge across the river and 
the squirrels used it to cross over and get 
a large store of their favorite food. They 
went over a mile for every acorn they 
brought home, carrying them one by one 
and burying them in the ground, each ina 
little hole by itself.”’ 

“Why, grandpa,’”’ Johnny broke in, ‘I 
thought they always put great hoards of 
them away in the hollow trees.” 

“These did not. We often wondered 
how they could find the acorns again, but 
they never seemed to forget where the 
little holes were, and many a time, during 
that long, snowy winter, I saw one of 
them come out of his tree, run across the 
snow, dive down, scratch a minute, and 
run quickly back to the tree with the 
acorn in his mouth. 

‘But there was one buried acorn which 
they must have forgotten, for in the 
spring, when the rain and sunshine were 
wakening all the other sleeping things, a 
little oak tree pushed up through the 
ground. 

“T found it, one morning, and called 





father to see, and as soon as he saw it he 


drove some sticks into the ground to 
protect it, and said, ‘I’ve been intending 
to plant an oak, and those squirrels have 
saved me the trouble.’ 

“Mother thought that it should be 
moved, because there were so many trees 
near it, but father said, ‘No, as it needs 
more room we will cut some of the others 
out, and some will die out.’ 

“So the little oak stood, and grew, and 
the old trees that were near it died, and 
the young ones were moved away, and 
now it’s the largest tree for miles around. 
I have always loved it best of all the 
trees. 

‘Last winter a family of gray squirrels 
came hunting about for a hole in it in 
which to make their winter home, but 
there is not a hollow place in it, and they 
had to content themselves with the old 
walnut over there. 

‘*They may have been great-great-great- 
great-grandchildren of the squirrels who 
planted the tree sixty years ago, but there 
is no place in it for them yet, though it 
feeds them well with acorns. 

“And very likely, Johnny, when you're 
an old man, you'll come here under the 
tree and tell your grandchildren the story 
of how the squirrels planted it.” 

Johnny patted the rough old trunk and 
laughed, That was farther away than he 
could think of; but he saw a jolly place, 
up in the big branches, to sit and read and 
whittle in the hot days, and he thanked 
the little gray squirrel with all his heart. 
—Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“What is the meaning of the saying, 
‘The king can do no wrong’”? “I think 
it must be a sort of insanity plea— a 
theory that most monarchs are non compos 
mentis, or pretty near it.”—Puck. 


Mollie had been to church for the first 
time, and on her return home her grand- 
mother asked her what she thought of it. 
“I like it very much,” she replied, ‘*but 
there was one thing I didn’t think was 
fair.” 

“What was that, dear?’’ 

“Why, one man did all the work and 
another man took all the money.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


“When I was first married,” says Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer, pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, ‘I had my strict ideas about Sun- 
day observance. Mrs. Lorimer had a col- 
ored ‘aunty’ for cook; and on the first 
Saturday after she came I went into the 
kitchen, and told her I did not want any 
Sunday work, so she could prepare all 
meals for that day beforehand. She didn’t 
say one word while I was talking. Then 
she looked up, and, pointing to the door, 
exclaimed, ‘Now look hyar, Marse George, 
you jest go in dar and ‘tend to your 
Chiistianity, and leave me ’tend to mah 
kitchen!’ I went; and, as near as I can 
remember, she had hot dinners Sundays 
as long as she stayed with us.”—New 
York Tribune. 


Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, tells 
a good story on himself and President 
Eliot, of Harvard. When Phillips Brooks 
was elected bishop, President Eliot met 
Dr. Lawrence, who was then dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cam: 
bridge, and said to him: “The Church 
has made the greatest mistake of a life- 
time. Brooks was the pivot around which 
we revolved in Boston. Now you have 
spread him all over the State. Any one 
would have done for bishop.” Years af- 
ter, when Phillips Brooks had gone to his 
reward, and Dean Lawrence had been 
chosen in his place, he met President 
Eliot again. The latter was warm in his 
congratulations. “My dear bishop,’ he 
said, ‘I must congratulate you. The 
Church couldn’t have made a better selec- 
tion. I thought you should have been 
the choice when Brooks was chosen.” 











BETTER THAN KLONDIKE GOLD 


Is health and strength gained by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood puri- 
fier. It fortifies the whole system and 
gives you such strength that nervous 
troubles cease, and work which seemed 
wearying and laborious becomes easy and 
is cheerfully performed. It has done this 
for others, it will for you. 

Hoop’s PiLus are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 

——_eo——_ 
FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THe Best BirTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELKus, 196 Summer 





Sreet, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ED Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
eS Director. 
Special Summer Session 
Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : ::: 














Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training ———_— 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, ~ 162 Boylston St. 


hauncy-Hall qe 
School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 








284 DARTMOUTH ST. 





Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 

SCHOOL OF Prix. 0%i.¢, g.compes 

EXPRESSION pression, ete. 'S. s° a 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
S04 Benes a_week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, 

’ Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries: 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Fysnoytvenie ha" 
’ ifteenth year. 
Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd,’ 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, S 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
am 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
| go graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel. ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
<a Se combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 











Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 


By Epwarp 8S. E.Liis, A. M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everetr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 
$1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
ublication of 
‘loth, gilt top. 


latest poems written since the 

“Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovGLas, Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VInGcinIA F 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Only 
Girls,” “‘Mostly Marjorie Day,” ete. Cloth $1.50 
Queer Janet 
By Grace LE Baron, author of *‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Iustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Suincey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 





LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostos 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARLOR MEETING. 


A Woman Suffrage Parlor Meeting will be 
held on Thursday evening, June 2, at 7.45 
o'clock, at the rooms of the Faith and Hope 
Association, 242 Huntington Avenue, Cor. 
Massachusetts Avenve, Boston. The meet- 
ing will be addressed by Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, and probably one or more ladies. 
All persons interested, indifferent, or op- 
posed are invited to attend. 

Mary M. NicHoLs. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO BE A WOMAN. 


In Massachusetts. female teachers in 
the public schools receive on an average 
only one-third to one-half the salaries 
paid to male school teachers. And this, 
although women in that important pro- 
fession have proved themselves to be fully 
as etlicient as men. 


This inequality is strikingly evidenced public schools are fully as well equipped 


by a petition just addressed to the Boston 


women who perform substantially the 


| heard of this modest 


Cc. Barrows, L. C. Hollander, Mrs. L. 
Cc. H. Martin, N. E. W. Club (by officers), 
b.c. 
A. Berle, W. H. Monroe, J. A. Hathaway, 
M. Jackson, Benjamin M. Fiske, George 
E. Brock, G. A. Fuller, Horace E. Mar- 
ion, M.D., H. B. Greenough, F. G. New- 
hall. 


Heath X Co., Alonzo S. Weed, A. | 


| 
taken up arms in behalf of a rebellious 


colony of a European power. That re- 
publican France should sympathize with 
despotic Spain is an anomaly, and is due 
largely to the fact that the French people, 
misled by a corrupt and partisan press, 


The extreme moderation of this request, | do not fully understand the true condition 
and the high character of the men and | of things in Cuba. 


women who endorse it, added to the fact | 
that there are 5,700 women voters for | 
| thoroughly deserve it. 
| capital thing if we could boycott the des. 


school committee in Boston, will, we 
hope, secure immediate compliance. In- 
deed it is hard to see how it can be re- 


| 


| 
j 
i 
| 


fused, unless a majority of the board are | 


in sympathy with the irate principal of a 
Boston school, who exclaimed. when he 
petition: ‘The 
women teachers are overpaid already! 
No woman teacher can be worth more 
than five hundred dollars a year.” Only 
the narrowest “‘trade-union™ spirit can 
justify the present monstrous discrepancy 
between the pay of men and women as 
teachers. 

In more progressive States, where the 


| and taught as in Massachusetts, women are 
sehool board by the ‘masters’ assistants,” | preter agg 


same duties as the **junior masters.” The | 


petition is as follows: 
The men and women in the high schools 


hours, on exactly the same programme, 
and for exactly the same ends. Unless it 


serving acceptably as Principals, County 
Superintendents, and even as State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction. In Wy- 


| oming and Utah, where women are vot- 


can be shown that the results of the | 


| frage, the sent disparity of pay be- 
of the men’s, the logical and irrefutable | =e _— apres pay 


women’s work are inferior to the results 


conclusion is that the pay should be the 
same. 
that this simple justice is impracticable: 


But the women recognize the fact | 


they, therefore, ask for only such measure | 


of justice as is feasible for the school 
board to grant, and as would, we believe, 
be approved by the citizens of Boston. 
For that measure of justice we offer the 
following reasons, prefacing them with a 
statement of the present unjust con- 
ditions. 

Men begin their work in the high 
schools on a salary of $1,476; women do- 
ing the same work on a salary of $972— 
a difference of 3504. Men receive as their 
highest rate $5,000; women doing the 
same work, 31,20—a difference of $1,440. 

In cotton manufactures in Great Britain 
women’s pay is 60 per cent. of men’s, in 
Germany 59 per cent., in the United States 
it is 70 per cent.; yet the maximum pay 
of high school assistants here in Boston is 
only 53 per cent. of the maximum pay of 
junior masters. If the school board grant 
us the slight increase we ask, we shall 
then have only 5s per cent. of the salary 
paid the junior masters. 

With the slight increase we ask, we 
should receive no more than is paid in 
other cities. St. Louis and Chicago each 
pay $1,800 asa maximum. New York be- 
ginning with a minimum of from $900 to 
$1,200, according to the grade, pays as 
maximum from 31,200 to 32,500. Brook- 
lyn begins with a still higher minimum 
of $1,250. San Francisco pays men and 
women alike. 

The high school assistants need larger 
salaries, because a college education is to 
be required of them in future, and its 
practical equivalent is required of those 
already in the ranks. For the teaching of 
science, foreign languages, history and 
English, the modern requirements for 
secondary schools make it imperative to 
spend money for materials, appliances, 
travel and continued study. 

By the adoption of the schedule of 
1896-7, women in the high schools were 
placed ata greater disadvantage than be- 
fore in relation to men, as the following 
facts will show: The woman’s minimum 
was increased only $216, the man’s $48, 
or more than twice as much. By the pre- 
vious schedule, the man’s gain over the 
woman’s from minimum to maximum was 
$12,264, by the present it is $13,896, or 
$1,632 more than before; that is, the dif- 
ference has been increased by an amount 
greater than the woman’s maximum pay. 
Our petition asks the board to undo this 
injustice, and to grant us the schedule we 
asked for last year: Assistants, first year, 
$972; annual increase (for eight years), 
396; increase for ninth year, $60; maxi- 
mum for tenth and subsequent years, 
$1,800. 

This petition has been endorsed by the 
following eminent citizens of Boston: 

To the School Committee: We approve of 
the effort that the assistants in the high 
schools are making to lessen the great dif- 
ference between the pay of men and women 
who are doing the same work and have the 
Same responsibility: 

Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Au- 
eoeme Hemenway, Charles A. Cummings, 
rancis I. Amory, Curtis Guild, Arthur T. 

Lyman, Francis J. Garrison, Helen F. 

Kimball, Henry Woods, Ellen F. Mason, 

J. Alba Davis, Mrs. Frederick Ames, Hen- 

Ty Hyde Dwight, A. L. Murdock, Brown, 

Durrell & Co., Annette P. Rogers, Dr. 

Maurice H. Richardson, Mrs. George Hol- 

lingsworth, Charles G. Ames, William H. 

Baldwin, Samuel B. Cruft, Dr. Clarence 

J. Blake, Charles E. Cotting, Howland S. 


Chandler, George O. A. Ernst, Lauriston | 


L. Seaife, Azariah Smith, Dr. Francis H. 
Williams, Grant Walker, Edwin D. Mead, 
Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite, Mary F. East- 
man, Dr. Edward Reynolds, Charles G. 
Loring, Ednah D. Cheney, Lucia M. Pea- 
body, Abby Morton Diaz, Mary Morton 
Kehew, Mrs. F. R. Hall, Maria F. Walling, 
Callista H. Talbot, Melissa Chamberlin, 
Martha W. Nash, Ada M. Child, Evanette 

Osborn, Elbridge Torrey, John T. 
Wheelwright, Thomas Y. Crowell, Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, Mrs. George Baty Blake, 
Horace P. Chandler, Mrs. Jacob Rogers, 
Richard P. Hallowell, B. Schlesinger, John 
L. Bates, Sarah J. Boyden, Dr. Vincent Y. 
Bowditch, Dr. James J. Pucnam, Georgina 
L. Putnam, Dr. James J. Minot. Dr. Grace 
Wolcott, Patrick Meehan, J. B. Horton, 
Henry Tuttle Company, John Ritchie, 
Edwin Ginn, William A. Rust, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Alice Stone Blackwell, Isabel 


- , ; | ers, laws have been enacted which guar- 
are working during the same number of | antee to public school teachers equal 


pay, irrespective of sex. When women in 
the Eastern States have secured full suf- 


tween male and female school teachers 
will cease to exist. 

Here, as in more enlightened States, 
women and men should alike be eligible 
for all positions in the public schools, 
with equal pay for equal work. If we can 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars and 
thousands of precious lives to free Cuban 
creoles from Spanish misrule, we can 
surely spend a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars in giving our own Boston women 
teachers a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work. Meanwhile, let women organize to 
diminish the excessive disparity which 
now prevails. H. B. B. 





SHALL WE BOYCOTT FRANCE? 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 


What are the women going to make out 
of this war towards their own enfran- 
chisement? It seems to me this vast up- 
heaval of thought and feeling ought to 
work something for the advancement of 
freedom for American women, as well as 
for the Cubans. 

It has occurred to me that a movement 
of women to refuse to buy from France 
while she shows herself unfriendly might 
grow into proportions to make it of inter- 
national importance, if it were thought to 
be worth while by those who understand 
commercial questions well enough to de- 
cide. I read that $45,000,000 were spent 
for luxuries from France in 1897, mostly 
by women. Would the loss of this trade 
cause France to think before becoming 
openly antagonistic to us? Would she be 
able to execute retaliatory measures 
against us that would hurt us more 
than we could gain? If a distinct and 
important advantage would be left in our 
hands, I believe American women could 
be reached and organized to carry on this 
bloodless war. It may become one of 
those revelations of women’s part in war 
for which we are looking. 

The woman suffragists must give no 
uncertain sound as to where their sympa- 
thies and hearts are now in the time of 
our country’s trial. We, above all others, 
should show obedience to the decisions of 
authorized leaders, and give our thought 
and time to helping. 

The women of Kentucky are zealous in 
patriotism, but have scarcely learned yet 
to what to turn their hands to help. 
They have presented flags to the compa- 
nies and regiments, and are now provid- 
ing needle-cases for all the soldiers. 
What are the women in other States do- 
ing? We are anxious to follow all good 
examples. 

Since the foregoing was written, Mrs. 
Mary Ransom, the richest woman in Ken- 
tucky, has published an appeal to Ken- 
tucky women to buy no more French 
goods. The Colonial Dames of Philadel- 
phia have voted to purchase no dresses 
made in France. In St. Joseph, Mo., 
women are boycotting French manufac- 
tures. In Cincinnati, O., the women are 
so determined not to buy anything made 
in France that the storekeepers are taking 
off the French labels and trying to make 
French goods pass for American or Eng- 
lish. Similar news comes from other 
places. Most remarkable of all, it is re- 
ported that in Birmingham, Ala., a large 
excursion that had been planned to the 
Paris Exposition has been given up, and 
$4,740 that had been subscribea towards 
it has been returned to the subscribers. 

This effort by women to boycott France 
is patriotic and well meant, but it is of 
questionable wisdom. France has thus 
far taken no overt action against the 
United States. If we are to boycott goods 
from all countries whose governments 
sympathize with Spain, we should have 
to boycott the goods of almost every coun- 
try in the Eastern Hemisphere, except 
England. Monarchical governments, hat- 





ing free institutions, tend naturally to side 
| with a monarchy against a republic, and 
| especially against a republic that has 


| 





The boycott is an effective weapon, but 
it should be applied only to those who 
It would be a 


potic governments of Europe, which all 
Americans would be glad to see civilized 
off the face of the earth. But kings and 
emperors do not manufacture gloves and 
bonnets. The boycott would strike not 
the foolish deputies in the French Parlia- 
ment, but their constituents, and certain 
particular classes of their constituents, 
who are no more to blame than the rest. 
Admitting, as I fear we must, that popu- 
lar feeling in France is decidedly against 
the United States, there is no reason to 
suppose that this feeling is stronger 
among milliners and dressmakers than 
among butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers. 

France deserves the boycott no more 
than Germany or Austria. The effort to 
“freeze out’? French manufactures seems 
likely to do no particular good, and is 
sure to stir up increased hatred and ill 
feeling. It is acase of misapplied patri- 
otism. A. Ss. B. 


EDWARD BELLAMY FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward,” died last Sunday at his 
home in Chicopee, Mass., aged 48 years. 
His writings have done much to create an 
interest in socialism. In a recent inter- 
view he is reported as giving his views on 
equal suffrage as follows: 


“Do you care to say anything about the 
woman suffrage movement in Kansas, 
New York and Massachusetts?” 

“I consider the woman suffrage move- 
ment in Kansas, New York and Massachu- 
setts, and the general discussion of that 
subject through the press, to be a very 
important element in the socialistic move- 
ment of to-day. It is needless to say that 
I, in common with nationalists and social- 
ists in general, am in the heartiest sym- 
pathy with these various movements for 
the extension of woman’s political power. 
For my own part, I consider the political 
suffrage to be important to woman, as to 
man, chiefly as a means of securing eco- 
nomic equality, without which personal 
independence is impossible.” 

“Do you consider that the women’s 
rights advocates are socialists or national- 
ists?” 

‘‘Most of them are not so consciously; 
but consciously or unconsciously, every 
advocate of equal rights for women is 
working for socialism in general, and for 
nationalism as a specific type of social- 
ism.”’ 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because woman’s equality with man 
can only be based on her economic inde- 
pendence of him, and that can only be 
secured by the nationalist programme of 
industrial reorganization. Every woman 
is bound in the end to use her suffrage to 
vote in national elections.” 


We do not agree with Mr. Bellamy that 
woman's equality with man can only be 
secured by her economic independence of 
him, any more than man’s equality with 
woman is based on his economic inde- 
pendence of her. Such independence does 
not exist in either case, and is neither 
desirable nor possible. What is needed 
alike for man or woman is economic per- 
sonal independence, protected by just 
laws, industrial training, and equal oppor- 
tunities. H. B. B. 





PATRIOTISM. 


BROOKLINE, SUNDAY, May 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

All Christendom calls this the Lord's 
Day, of which the very name suggests 
thoughts of love and peace. It is the full- 
ness of May, and nature in the fresh garb 
of Spring, the landscape bathed in purest 
sunlight, is all in harmony with thoughts 
of human brotherhood and affection. 
Surely it is delightful to live and breathe; 
to feel grateful for the boon of existence. 
If this be especially the Lord’s Day, there 
is a feeling of satisfaction that nothing is 
wanting on His part to make it perfect. 

But the thoughts that prevail on this 
beautiful Sunday morning are inharmo- 
nious and discordant. A great naval bat- 
tle is impending; the war vessels of the 
United States and Spain are expected to 
meet somewhere in the Cuban waters, 
proceeding to destroy and sink each other; 
using the most powerful and deadly de- 
structives evolved by science since history 
began. In the churches, towards which 
people are wending their way, the ladies’ 
dresses vieing with nature in brightness 
and gaiety of color, how often will the 
thoughts of the congregation wander from 
the sermon to the scene of expected 
slaughter! Nor will the digression be al- 
ways unprompted; the minister, in many 
cases, doubtless feeling it a fitting time to 
invoke divine assistance upon the navy of 
the United States. For, in the ethics 
which prevail at the close of the nine- 





teenth century, religion and patriotism 
are held to be one and indivisible. 

In Madrid, as in Boston, a similar state 
of things may be seen. As the people 
tlock to the cathedrals beneath the flags 
that wave from decorated buildings, they 
too are thinking of their countrymen and 
friends for whose destruction our pulpits 
are lifting prayers to the God they pro- 
fess to worship. And to the same God, 
ostensibly, will the Spanish clergy put up 
petitions for the defeat and loss of the 
American vessels. If He be a personal 
Deity, comprehending human relation- 
ships and deserts, how incongruous must 
seem these appeals of piety and patriot- 
ism from His common worshippers! 

In the United States we personify Spain 
as acruel and treacherous monster, for- 
getting the diversity of individual charac- 
ters and attributes. To us the mass of 
the oppressed and poverty-stricken inhab- 
itants, the aspiring and struggling repub- 
licans, of whom the noble Castelar is a 
type, and the people born to special privi- 
lege and caste—good, bad: and indiffer- 
ent—are only one abhorrent race. 

In Spain they are viewing us through 
similar distorted lenses. The American 
correspondent from Madrid, whose letter 
I have just been reading, affirms that 
“there is a profound and intense feeling 
of indignant resentment towards the na- 
tion which, if the truth must be told, 
every Spaniard regards to-day much in 
the same light as the defenceless traveller 
regards the highwayman who stops him 
on the road with the uncompromising de- 
mand, ‘Your money or your life.’ For to 
every Spanish mind the victories gained 
by the United States over the Spanish 
arms have been gained under the banner 
bearing for its motto: Might makes 
Right.” 

Evidently these two Christian nations 
need separate deities to address, so appar- 
ent is it that the present one cannot at 
the same time grant the diametrically op- 
posite petitions of His worshippers. 
Each nation, while deceiving itself in 
thinking that its prayers are directed to 
the Universal Father, in reality has in 
mind a national God, one who has a spe- 
cial interest in a special nation. Nochap- 
lain on either side, before going into bat- 
tle, invokes the blessing of the Almighty 
on the army deserving victory, but on the 
American or the Spanish arms, as the 
case may be. 

After the battle of Bull Run in 1861, 
there were ministers in the North who 
considered the defeat of the Federal army 
a result of fighting on Sunday, while the 
South thanked “the merciful God, who, 
on the precious and solemn day of his 
service, has been pleased to bless our 
arms with victory.” 

The whole seems so absurd and childish, 
so unworthy of civilized beings and like 
an echo from the twilight of the world, 
that it is time to question the virtue of 
patriotism and to deny its kinship with 
true Christianity. It ought to be a re- 
proach to any people to discuss an inter- 
national question from the single stand- 
point of country when it conflicts with 
the standpoint of humanity. In judging 
the present war, if one appeals to the 
ethical standard preached and professed 
in all the churches of the land, he is 
greeted with amazement. It is taken for 
granted that when the time to apply a 
principle arrives, it is exactly the time for 
its suppression. It must be suspended 
until the danger of its practical use is 
over. 

It is therefore natural and timely for 
Tolstoi to declare: 

What a pitiful state of jingoistic hyp- 
notization is your people in now! This 
terrible evil and superstition—which is 
called a virtue, and which is unhappily so 
strong in America—patriotism, could not 
produce anything else. They do not 
gather grapes from thorns. And so 
patriotism produces only lies, violence, 
murder. 


These are strong words, but are they 
not the essence of truth? 

There is a beautiful episode in the life 
of Ernest Renan, in marvellous contrast 
to the current patriotism of France as 
illustrated in the recent Dreyfus case. 
For the sake of the country the vioiation 
of justice was demanded by the multi- 
tude, under the atheistic delusion that a 
nation can be served by injustice. Renan, 
conscious of his indebtedness to the 
nation of Goethe, Herder and Kant, was 
overwhelmed with sorrow when the 
Franco-German war was precipitated. He 
had dear friends across the border, and 
looked upon Germany only as an exten- 
sion of his native land, so that the con- 
flict had to him all the force of a civil 
war. 

‘“‘Admirable in his freedom from party 
passion,” records his biographer, ‘‘Renan 
never let go his hold on the general rela- 
tion of things. After Bazeilles, after 
Sedan, in the midst of the cruel experi- 
ence of the hard and arbitrary spirit of 
Prussia, Renan still saw unobscured the 
ideal Germany which had formed his 
mind. His country in flames, the Prus- 
sians in sight of Paris, his own little house 





at Sevres pillaged by his divinities, left 
him still convinced. Behind this evident 
mass of drill-sergeants, quartermasters, 
heroes and scoundrels—Goths alike—there 
existed none the less a superior order, an 
invisible senate of philosophers, men of 
science, scholars, jurists (men of action 
only), working together in the service of 
humanity. These were really Germany; 
and Germany, being the most adequate 
expression of reason, would listen to 
reason.” 

But his appeal to the highest senti- 
ment of his German friends meeting only 
with repulse, and his efforts to awaken 
his countrymen to a true sense of their 
own shortcomings bringing him the re- 
proach which might have been expected 
from ‘an exasperated patriotism,” the 
sad prophet would not surrender his 
ideals. In Goncourt’s Journal is chron- 
icled an incident which at the time 
stamped Renan as a visionary and an 
enemy to his country, but which in the 
light of history shows the sublimity of 
the man: 

Bertelot continued his distressing rev- 
elations. When he had done, I exclaimed, 
“Allis over! There is nothing left save 
to rear a generation to avenge us!”’ 

“No! no!” cried Renan, starting up, 
with his face aflame. ‘No vengeance! 
Perish France rather! Perish the idea of 
country! Higher still the Kingdom of 
Duty and Reason!” 

‘No! no!’ yelled the whole table, 
“there is nothing above one’s country— 
nothing.” 

By this time Renan had left his chair 
and was walking round and round the 
table with his shambling gait, waving 
his little arms in the air, and quoting 
aloud fragments of Holy Scripture, as he 
muttered, ‘“That’s the essential!”’ 

If the great man’s gait was shambling, 
there was nothing shambling in his moral 
nature. More and more the lesson that 
his life conveyed will be taken to heart, 
and a new standard of ethics supersede 
the narrow and selfish measure which 
every nation now adopts. Not, ‘What is 
the best thing for my country?” but 
‘“‘What is best for truth and humanity?” 
will be the question asked. And in 
answering it in the world-sense, it will be 
found that the country has thereby 
achieved its greatest blessing and benefit. 
Above the stars and stripes waves the in- 
visible flag of abstract justice and the 
human race, 

WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON, 





CUBA VERSUS SPAIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The communication by M. G. C. in the 
JOURNAL of May 21, “Spain versus the 
United States,’’ does read so beautifully 
that it gives a momentary impression that 
Spain had been honestly trying to reverse 
her past misgovernment of Cuba, and that 
the United States was wrong in support- 
ing the Cuban insurgents in adopting the 
dictum of Patrick Henry, so applauded 
in our own case, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!’ 

Yet, with one exception, every state- 
ment made in that plausible article is ut- 
terly fallacious. 

1. The recall of Weyler, the disavowal 
of his brutalities, and the appropriation of 
$600,000 to the relief of the starving non- 
combatants.’”’ The Spanish Government 
has since assumed full responsibility for 
all Weyler’s doings, showing that it will 
send a Weyler, recall a Weyler, or endorse 
a Weyler, just as may seem most to con- 
duce to continue its sovereignty over 
Cuba, and that the only way to preserve 
Cuba from such contingencies is to end 
Spanish sovereignty. As to the talked-of 
$600,000: Can M. G. C. point out one cent 
of money given to the pacificos beyond 
employing them for a short time on gov- 
ernment works at the starvation price of 
ten cents a day? And even this soon came 
to an end. The money appears to have 
been spent in attempts to bribe insurgent 
leaders. 

2. “Permission given to the reconcen- 
trados to return to their homes,’”’ Spain 
had left the reconcentrados no homes to 
return to. Could they return to bare 
weedy patches without house or house- 
hold furniture, without tools or seeds to 
raise crops? And they are in such mortal 
terror of the lawless and rapacious Span- 
ish soldiery that they at once declared 
they would rather remain where they are 
and starve together, than to return and 
be murdered by the Spanish soldiery one 
by one in solitary places. 

3. “A suspension of hostilities by the 
Spanish forces.”” This was only to con- 
tinue so long as they had hope of induc- 
ing the insurgents to lay down their arms, 
or of the United States adopting a course 
which, as one of our representatives re- 
marked, would ultimately lead to ‘‘our 
training our guns on brave Genera! 
Gomez and his devoted army.” 

4. “The establishment of an autonomy 
similar to that enjoyed by Canada and 
Australia, whereby Home Rule would 
have been enjoyed under a Spanish pro- 
tectorate.” It has been pointed out that 
every proposition for Home Rule pro 
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pened by Spain contained clauses which 
made it perfectly worthless. It was tried 
in Porto Rico, and the result was the utter 
disgust of the Porto-Ricans with such a 
hollow concession, 

Is it to be supposed, even if we 
had induced an improvement of these 
concessions, and had induced the insur- 
gents to accept them—whick we only 
could have done by main force—that 
Spain ‘‘would have given to America a 
virtual protectorate of the island anda 
guarantee of the fulfilment of the Spanish 
pledges’? That indeed would have been 
a humiliation to Spain greater than even 
the concession of independence. She 
neither could have accepted such a condi- 
tion of things, nor could we have main- 
tained it. Any attempt to do so must 
have led ultimately to war, under still 
more unfavorable conditions. 

In contemplating the possibility of au- 
tonomy under Spanish rule, such as is 
enjoyed by colonies under British rule, 
we must ever bear in mind that the free- 
dom enjoyed by the British colonies has 
been voluntarily established by Britain 
herself, not forced unwillingly upon her 
by a foreign nation. It is the difference 
of the willing submission of a child toa 
good parent, and the compelled return of 
a child to a notoriously bad parent, who 
could and would find a pretext for taking 
back concessions as soon as the outside 
pressure was removed. 

How universal was the desire to be 
rid of Spanish domination was evinced by 
Weyler, who maintained that Spain had 
no loyal subjects except the soldiery and 
the Spaniards born on the peninsula; that 
the pacificos, though not daring to avow 
it, were one and all at heart with the in- 
surgents, and would secretly aid them; and 
that there was nothing to do but to drive 
them out and exterminate them. 

I always notice that those who would 
defend Spain make the most unjust state- 
ments in regard to the insurgents. One 
has but to read Gomez’s own proclama- 
tions to his armies, to see what an utter 





mistake it is to say that the Cubans ‘‘be- 
gan the cruel war upon life and property,” 
that they “permitted no neutrality, and 
recognized only friends or enemies,’ 
When the Cubans took even Spanish sol- 
diers as prisoners, they simply disarmed 
them and sent them back, with words of 
sympathy for them as being compelled by 
Spain to fight in so bad a cause. 

As to the “proscriptive spirit displayed 
to Mr. Garrison,” I cannot but think the 
Woman’s JouRNAL has given him a just 
hearing, an equal place in its columns for 
the repeated expression of his views, gen- 
tle and considerate answer to his personal 
attacks; in short, has treated him with 
the affectionate respect which he de- 
serves even from those who differ from 
him in their opinions. 8s. E. B. 

Lawrence, L. I. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The American fellowship of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz has been 
awarded to Miss Caroline Ellen Furness, 
a graduate of Vassar, and now assistant 
in the Vassar observatory. Miss Furness 
has also won the scholarship in astronomy 
and mathematics offered by Barnard Col- 
lege. She will study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A series of articles illustrating work, 
play, and customs in women’s colleges is 
begun in Scribner’s Magazine for May, 
with ‘‘Undergraduate Life at Wellesley,” 
by Abby Carter Goodloe, author of ‘‘Col- 
lege Girls.”’ 

The Boston Wellesley College Club 
lately had its sixteenth semi-annual meet- 
ing. Contrary to its custom, it held this 
meeting at Wellesley, in answer to an invi- 
tation from the Barn Swallows. To most 
members of the club, the Barn Swallows 
have been a picturesque, but undefined, 
organization, so that this opportunity to 
meet the birds in their nest, and share 
their song and play, was appreciated. 


Sarah M. Bock, a Wellesley graduate, is 





studying at the Tufts Divinity School. 
She resides at the social settlement in 
Roxbury, and is working Saturdays at the 
Every Day Church in Boston. 

Prof. B. I. Wheeler, chairman of the 
committee on fellowships in the Ameri- 
can school of classical studies at Athens, 
announces that the Agnes Hoppin memo- 
rial fellowship has been conferred for 1898 
-99 upon Miss May Nichols, a graduate 
of Smith College, and at present a mem- 
ber of the Athenian school and a holder of 
one of the ordinary fellowships. 

In 1894, soon after the death of Miss 
Ella Weed, who was closely identified 
with Barnard College from the start, the 
pupils of Miss Brown's school, where Miss 
Weed taught for many years. asked the 
privilege of founding and presenting to 
Barnard a scholarship, to be known as the 
Ella Weed scholarship. The $3,000 nec- 
essary to complete the foundation of this 
scholarship has been secured. During 
the period of raising this money an addi- 
tional sum of $600 has been paid into the 
treasury to cover the tuition fees of the 
past four years. 

The Massachusetts chapter of the Society 
of Colonial Dames offered two prizes open 
to the students of all the women’s col- 
leges, for essays on some subject in colonial 
history. The first prize has been won by 
Miss Louise Porter Haskell, of Radcliffe, 
and the second by Miss Mary Perceval, of 
Mount Holyoke. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

SARAH PELLET.—In North Brookfield, 
Mass., passed away from our midst on 
Wednesday, March 16, a truly good wo- 
man, one who devoted her life to the 
better education of women and of men. She 
was a fellow student and personal friend 
of Lucy Stone. 

After she left Oberlin College, Miss 
Pellet went to California, There in its 
pioneer days she lectured and worked for 
temperance. Later, she labored in New 
York with Thurlow Weed and his asso- 
ciates, and at one time was a correspond- 
ent for the New York Tribune. She was 
a generous, upright, conscientious woman. 
Like Mrs. Stone, she was a cousin of 
Mr. Sumner S. Edmands, of N. Brookfield. 
Mrs. Stone was her ideal and model. It 
was through her influence that Miss 
Pellet went to Oberlin and worked her 
way through the college course. 

Sy.tvia C. Weston BARTLETT. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

{I well remember an incident that oc- 
curred in Cincinnati in the 50's, at an im- 
portant political convention in Greenwood 
Hall, when a coalition of Free Soilers and 
Know-nothings was with much difficulty 
effected, resulting in the nomination and 
election of Salmon P. Chase as Governor 
of Ohio. There was a heated controversy 
over a resolution, which threatened to 
break up the convention before the com- 
bination had been effected. Miss Pellet, 
from the reporters’ table, quietly sent to 
the president, Judge Timothy Walker, a 
suggestion of an amendment which was ac- 
cepted by universal consent and termi- 
nated the controversy.—H. B. B.] 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, May 25, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union was held at the residence 
of Mrs. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday afternoon, May 
18. Nearly all the affiliated societies were 
represented, including Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, president of the Queen’s County 
Woman Suffrage Society. After routine 
business the Columbian Association was 
admitted to the Union, and Miss America 
Phillips welcomed as the delegate. Mrs. 
Hackstaff, chairman of the committee to 
place women on the school boards, stated 
that the petition signed at the last meet- 
ing had been forwarded to Mayor Van 
Wyck, with numerous articles and appeals 
from other bodies, urging him to reap- 
point the women commissioners whose 
terms expire in June. It was impossible 
to tell what would be the result, but 
something had been accomplished by the 
agitation, for of the two school superin- 
tendents recently appointed in Brooklyn, 
one was a well-qualified woman, who was 
to receive the same salary as the man— 
$4,500 a year. 

Discussion followed on the work of the 
Civil Rights Committee, of which Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood is chairman. As Mrs. 
Hood was not present, a general state- 
ment was made of her intention to offer 
aid to Mrs. Clara Foltz, in a suit against a 
restaurant-keeper, who had refused to 
give her and her daughter anything to 
eat, because they entered the place after 
dark. Mrs. Foltz has returned to Cali- 
fornia, and the matter will probably be 
dropped. Dr. Huldah B. Gunn, from the 
Society for Political Study, described a 
case which had recently come to her own 
knowledge, where a lady going toa res- 
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taurant where she was well known, was 
refused food, although the waiter whom 
she called to serve her was one who 
usually waited on her with alacrity. A 
special Committee on Personal Rights, 
consisting of Mrs. Hackstaff and Miss 
Barcalow, was appointed to’make a test 
case to establish the right of respectable 
women to be fed after dark at a respecta- 
ble place. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser reported from 
the Industrial Committee work done in 
coéperation with organized labor to do 
away with the sweating system, which 
seems the greatest wrong of which the 
clothing-makers have cause to complain. 
She spoke of the good work of the Con- 
sumers’ League, in this direction, and 
thought that further legislation might be 
needed to do away with this evil. 

Miss S. L. Rogers, from the Single-Tax 
Club, chairman of the committee on 
licenses, spoke of inquiries made, and of 
efforts advocated to do away with restric- 
tions on honest labor that seemed to be 
imposed by the demand for $5 or more for 
the privilege of peddling small wares on 
the street, and other similar taxes, Quite 
a lively discussion followed, in which 
some argued in favor of the license. The 
whole matter was finally referred to Miss 
Rogers, with instructions to prepare a 
full statement which may be submitted 
for action in the fall. 

Mrs, Craigie told of the work done dur- 
ing the winter in her county, gave notice 
that the county convention would be held 
at Queen’s, about the middle of June, and 
invited all present to come. Mrs. Holt, 
from the Ozone Park Political Equality 
Club, reported that they proposed to hold 
a garden party early in June, and hoped 
that all members of affiliated societies 
would attend. It is to take place in the 
afternoon, at the home of a lady who has 
large grounds; there are to be short 
speeches, and a collation for the benefit of 
the club and the union. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet in Octobor. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League will be held 
on Thursday evening, June 2, at 412 Ninth 
Avenue. Reports will be made, and 
election of officers will take place. Mrs. 
Harriet Putnam Nowell, a direct descend- 
ant of Israel Putnam, will speak on “Old 
Times in the Colonies.”’ All interested 
are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s National Cuban League 
at Washington, which was an active factor 
in furthering the Cuban cause last fall, 
has reorganized, adopted its old charter 
and reélected its former director-general, 
Mrs. Clara Bell Brown, and its vice- 
director-general, Mrs. Rosa Louise Town- 
send, a great-granddaughter of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The purpose of the reorganized 
league is to give aid and comfort to 
American soldiers and sailors. 


‘*Napoleon III. and the Kingdom of Rou- 
mania,” reviewed in our columns some 
months ago, has created a decided impres- 
sion abroad. Hon, Andrew D. White, our 
minister to Germany, writes from Berlin 
to Mr. Stuart F. Weld, the author of the 
monograph, as follows: 


Accept my thanks for a copy of your 
work. A rapid run through it has inter- 
ested me much, and led me to wish to read 
it again with ‘especial care at my first 
leisure. I agree with you that justice has 
hardly been done to the better side of the 
administration of Napoleon III., and I am 
all the more ready to say this because, 
during a considerable part of his life, I 
cherished a deep antipathy to him and his 
methods. Naturally, I am in strong sym- 
pathy with all rational efforts in France 
to maintain the republic, but this does 
not prevent my saying that on some ques- 
tions where Napoleon III. was thought by 
many to be in the wrong, he was really in 
the right, and sincerely desired the wel- 
fare of his country. I must also say that, 
as compared with some of the men who 
tried to drag him down, he appears to 
best advantage. 


The Empress Eugenie, through her sec- 
retary, has expressed her gratitude to the 
author. The late Mr. Gladstone recently 
wrote Mr. Weld an autograph letter in 
which he says: “It is probable that the 
character of Napoleon III. may not yet 


have undergone a comprehensive histori- 
cal appreciation. I agree with you that 
his views as to the principalities were 
wiser than those of many contemporary 
authorities in England.” The distin- 
guished French historian, De la Gorce, 
now at work on a history of the Second 
Empire, says in a note that he has not yet 
touched upon the Roumanian question, 
but that it is his purpose to do so later. 
Those whose duty it should have been to 
set forth the facts included in this chap- 
ter of ‘suppressed history” twenty years 
ago, will hereafter be likely to do the sub- 
ject justice, thanks to Mr. Weld’s instruc: 
tive monograph. Thus, “ever the right 
comes uppermost, and ever is justice 
done.”’ 
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Just Published : 


In This Our World, 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
&* 


With a Photogravure Portrait. 
ornamental, 81.25. 
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Mrs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has 
called the best civie satire since the “Biglow 
Papers,” is known to the public only through the 
paper-covered editions which have appeared on 
the Coast. This new volume, revised and greatly 
enlarged, may be expected to bring her work 
for the first time. into general notice. Certainly 
the vigor, the verve, the deep moral earnestness, 
and the delightful humor and extraordinary 
talent for satire displayed in these poems have 
hardly been surpassed. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Fosnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. a. 

For Watertown Bra’ » 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7. 10, $30, t10. 5 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.40, 730" 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Stop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
= through —— to all points West are on 

J. ATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Good-night! good-night! Ah, good the 
night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good-night! No night is good to me 
That does not bring a thought of thee— 
Good-night! 


Good-night! Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete; 
Till that last night when death shall be 
One brief good-night for you and me— 
Good-night! 





NEAR AND FAR. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


The air is full of perfume and the promise 
of the spring; 
From wintry mould the dainty blossoms 
come; 
There’s not a bird in all the boughs but’s 
eager now to sing, 
And from afar a ship is sailing home. 


The cherry blooms, all lightly blown about 
the verdant sward, 
With silver fleck the dandelions’ gold, 
The jasmine and arbutus breathe the fra- 
grance they have stored, 
The crumpled ferns, like fairy tents, un- 
fold. 
And low the rills are laughing, and the 
rivers in the sun 
Are gliding on, impatient for the sea. 
The wintry days are past and gone, the sum- 
mer is begun, 
And love from far is sailing home to me. 


Ah, blessed spring! How far more sweet 
than any spring of yore! 
No note of all thy harmonies is dumb. 
With thee my heart awakes to hope and 
happiness once more, 
And from afar a ship is sailing home. 


THE COMFORT OF THE STARS. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 








When I am overmatched by petty cares, 
And things of earth loom large, and look 
to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night and feel the airs 
Of heaven fan my cheek; and, best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets; such as 
these 
Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 


I muse on what of Life may stir among 
Those spaces knowing naught of metes 
nor bars ; 
Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost 
stars, 
And lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 
I grow familiar with the solar runes 
And comprehend of worlds the mystic 
birth; 
Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes 
the earth, 
And Jupiter, the giant, with his moons. 


Then, dizzy with the unspeakable sights 
above, 
Rebuked by Vast on Vast, my puny heart 
Is greatened for its transitory part, 
My trouble merged in wonder and in love. 
—Congregationalist. 


A DIPLOMATIST FROM MAINE. 

“There’s some of the same differences 
in folks that there are in animals,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Simeon Walters, as he groped 
about under his bench for a piece of news- 
paper in which to put little Amos Biggs’s 
Sunday shoes. 

“As how?” inquired Mr. Biggs, who 
sat on the doorstep placidly awaiting the 
cobbler’s pleasure and his son’s foot-gear. 

‘‘There’s some you can Jead and can’t 
drive, and some you can drive and can't 
lead, and some you can’t move noways,” 
said Mr. Walters, abandoning his search 
for the moment. 

‘*‘What put me in mind of it,’’ he con- 
tinued, waving the small shoes towards 
their owner's father, to prevent untimely 
interruption, ‘‘what put me in mind of it 
was what my wife’s just been telling me 
in regard to Miss Myra Fosdick and her 
sister Ella, over to Blockby, our old home. 
They were two sisters left alone, with 
some consid’able property, and it did 
seem as if they were built just right to 
get along together. 

“Myra had her opinion right on hand 
on every subject, whilst Ella appeared to 
desire to have her thinking done for her. 
Myra was always capable as they make’em, 
and Ella hadn’t a mite of faculty about 
anything excepting flowers. 

“Well, I don’t know as a snowstorm in 
the middle o’ July would have occasioned 
the talk that rose up when we heard one 
day that Myra and Ella had separated; 
Myra staying on in the old place, and Ella 
going to board with a cousin—distant— 
five miles off, and that they didn’t speak! 
It was two years after we came here to 
settle, and the story came to us round- 
about, but it was reported pretty exact, I 
guess. 

‘It appears that Ella undertook to tell 
Myra she’d like to have her upper sheet 
turned down over the quilt, ’stead of the 
quilt being drawed up over the sheet, as 

was Myra’s custom. As I understand it, 
Myra had been called to speak toa boy 








with an arrant that morning early, and a 
batch of muffins had burned to a crisp. 

“Yes, it does seem foolish, but there 
‘twas. Myra’s tongue was loosed, and 
she aired all her grievances, and finished 
up by telling Ella she’d better go where 
she could have things all her own way; 
and there had been a late frost that had 
nipped some of Ella’s choice plants, and 
she was feeling sore, and she went—that 
was all there was to it! 

‘*Well, of course folks tried to patch 
things up, and bring ’em together again, 
but ’twasn’t any use. Ella was ready and 
willing, she said, when Myra wanted her, 
but she wouldn’t ‘force herself’ anywhere. 

“The minister’s wife went to Myra and 
labored with her, saying what a sweet, 
lovely spirit Ella had, and how sad ’twas 
to have it so wounded; and how anger 
turned into a sharp sword and pricked 
them that wielded it. 

“The neighbors, one and all, put in 
their word from time to time, all telling 
Myra how she’d ought to count it a priv- 
ilege to have such a forgiving sister, and 
take her right back and soothe her feel- 
ings. 

“Well, all they said only made Myra 
more set not to have Ella back. From 
being just a little extra firm, she got to be 
real mulisb, Folks made of Ella, and 
took a good many opportunities to show 
how they felt towards Myra for holding 
out; but it didn’t make a bit of difference. 

“It got to be an old story, and nobody 
thought much about it excepting when 
strangers came to town, and then, of 
course, twas all gone over again. Well, 
when my wife was there last week, there 
was a real smart woman from the State of 
Maine visiting Idelia, my niece-in-law that 
is, at the same time. And when she heard 
the story, she said: ‘I haven’t got any- 
thing to make or lose, and I’m going over 
to sympathize with Miss Myra Fosdick, 
before I leave this town to-morrow; and 
so she did! 

“She was a fast-talking woman, my wife 
said, and she got in her say before Myra 
had a chance to open her lips. 

**Miss Fosdick,’ she said, as soon as 
Myra came into the room, ‘I’m going away 
to-morrow, and before I leave | want to 
tell you that I think you’ve been treated 
mighty mean. I[ know what it is to have 
a quick tongue, and keep in, and keep 
down and hold on to yourself till you're 
just worn out, pestered by these amiable, 
lazy folks that are only fit for ornaments! 
And I know how aggravating ’tis to do for 
folks till you’re ready to drop, and have 
’em take it as a matter of course, and then 
make suggestions. I think your sister’s 
the one to blame; 1 wonder you bore up 
so long, and I’m thankful for you that 
you're free for always of—’ 

‘*But there Myra stopped her, just blaz- 
ing mad. ‘We won’t discuss my sister 
Ella,’ says she, with her eyes snapping. 
‘Your talk shows that you haven’t met 
her, ma’am. I’m expecting her back ina 
day or so, and you'll have to excuse me, 
as I am very busy this morning.’ 

“That woman from the State of Maine 
went back to Idelia and told all about it. 
She seemed mightily tickled, some way or 
other, my wife said. That very next 
afternoon Myra hitched up and went over 
and fetched home Ella. 

“The cousin said all Myra remarked 
when she walked into the house where 
Ella sat all of a tremble was: ‘I guess if 
it’s got where folks comment on your 
being here, Ella, you'd better come 
home!’ 

“After all those years! That was every 
word she said; and Ella rose right up and 
got ready!’ 

Mr. Walters groped again under the 
bench, and at last brought to light a 
ragged page of an old newspaper, in which 
he wrapped Amos’s shoes. He handed 
them to Mr. Biggs, who received them in 
silence, with an air of abstraction. He 
was evidently getting ready to ask a ques- 
tion, always a matter requiring con- 
siderable thought on his part. 

“That was a most interesting narra- 
tive,” he said at length. ‘I presume you 
would class Miss Myra amongst those that 
couldn’t be drove, but might be led?”’ 

Mr. Walters nodded half a dozen times 
with great vigor. 

‘*‘Well, does your wife happen to know,” 
pursued Mr. Biggs, ponderously, ‘‘does 
she chance to be informed as to whether 
Miss Ella’s upper sheet is now turned 
down over or under the quilt upon her 
bed?” 

But just then another customer en- 
tered, and a look from the cobbler warned 
Mr. Biggs that the further discussion of 
the Fosdicks must wait a more favorable 
opportunity. So he departed with his 
son’s shoes and an unanswered query.— 
Elizabeth L. Gould, in Youth’s Companion. 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE PUSSY WILLOW. 





The children from the kindergarten of 
the Elizabeth Peabody Kindergarten Set- 
tlement, at 156 Chambers Street, Boston, 
are sometimes taken out to walk in the 
long narrow slip of a park, called Charles- 





bank, which borders on the Charles River. 
This park is a boon and blesssing not only 
to the inhabitants of the congested dis- 
trict near which it lies, but also to many 
who resort to it from quite distant parts 
of the city, on account of the enjoyments 
it offers in active recreation; for at Charles- 
bank every one has the opportunity of 
doing something delightful as well as of 
seeing something beautiful. The babies 
may play in the sand piles or out on a 
grassy lawn, while the mothers sit and 
sew under the long rustic shelter provided 
forthem. The older girls have an open- 
air gymnasium, secluded from public 
view by thickly-set trees and shrubbery; 
and the boys have another, at the other 
end of the park, fitted out with every 
variety of apparatus and with a running 
track which serves as practice ground for 
the boys of the college-preparatory schools 
when training for their interscholastic 
sports, as well as for the scores of other 
boys whom it redeems from street loung- 
ing. 

Belonging to each gymnasium is a good- 
sized and picturesque house containing 
dressing rooms and bathrooms, and with 
lockers in which may be kept all sorts of 
materials for quiet occupation, to be taken 
charge of from one visit to the next by 
the attendant of the reading or sitting- 
room, who also has books and games to 
lend for amusement on rainy days or 
when otherwise desirable. The old men 
and women trundle baby carriages up and 
down the smooth road by the riverside, or 
sit dozing pensively upon the benches in 
the sunny air, looking out upon the water 
and across to the spires and chimneys of 
Cambridge. 

Charlesbank is the freshest bit of green- 
ery one could ask to see. The moisture 
from the river keeps it fresh all summer 
long. It was made from reclaimed docks 
not many years ago, and a large variety 
of shrubbery — much of it blossoming 
richly, one bush after another—was used 
in its ornamentation. 

When the Eiizabeth Peabody kindergar- 
ten children were taking one of their 
spring walks this year they came upon a 
willow bush full of budding pussies, One 
of the little people recognized it with de- 
light as a friend whose acquaintance she 
had made at the kindergarten; and, stand- 
ing still in front of it, began to sing, freely 
and simply, her greeting: 

“Oh! you pussy willow, 
Prettsittie thing! 
Coming with the sunshine 
Of the early spring,”’ ete. 

And as the others perceived the bush and 
heard the greeting, they, too, arrested 
their steps and joined in the little song. 
It was a pretty sight—the tiny boys and 
girls standing there in the open air in a 
curved group around the willow bush, 
with their attention centred upon it, 
utterly unconsious of self or of the possi- 
bility of observation, and lifting up their 
fresh childish voices as if song were the 
natural language for the time and place. 
The spontaneity and simplicity of the epi- 
sode delighted the heart of the kinder- 
gartner, and it is beautiful to think of the 
possession which has come to those chil- 
dren through that experience. From this 
time forward, whenever they sing ‘‘Oh! 
you pussy willow,”’ in the kindergarten or 
at home, the image of the bush in all its 
springtide of life will appear before them. 
It will be theirs at will, with no season of 
dryness and decay, and the song will be a 
real expression of something which arises 
within them as its first words are sug- 
gested, or as they catch sight of a willow 
twig in the hand of a passer-by or in a 
schoolroom vase.—Kindergarten Review. 








PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although not a non-resistant, I sympa- 
thize with the spirit of Mr. Garrison’s 
article concerning the war with Spain. 

That many more “impassioned” pro- 
tests have not been sent out by women 
is, I believe, due to their sense of their 
utter helplessness in the presence of that 
cruel discrimination against their sex 
which the law obstinately maintains. If 
there was or ever had been a particle of 
sincerity in that well-worn excuse, con- 
stantly offered for withholding suffrage 
from women—that their ‘‘influence” was 
already an all-sufficient power in the 
nation—war would not have been declared 
by men without consulting the woman- 
hood of the country. That it has been 
possible for a few headstrong, selfish men, 
backed by an unthinking multitude, to 
plunge us into an unjustifiable and un- 
necessary war, is a bitterly ironical com- 
ment upon this much-paraded, ineffective, 
largely imaginary ‘“‘influence.”’ 

Now that war exists, the appeal to the 
patriotism of women would be vastly 
amusing if it were not so unspeakably 
exasperating. Appeal to the patriotism 
of a sex which the law ranks with chil- 
dren and idiots! 

It may be sweet to die for one’s coun- 
try, but one must first have a country to 
die for. 1 think it would be a craven act, 





of which no self-respecting woman ought 
to be guilty, to come forward in hot haste 
in support of this war. If, later, they 
organize a sanitary commission or do 
allied service, it will be because every 
woman has an actual or possible lover, 
husband, son, or brother in the field, or 
liable to be called there, and she acts for 
the individual. Her motive is purely per- 
sonal and sentimental, and not the inspira- 
tion of a principle. I see nothing very 
grand or heroic and worthy of praise in 
this. 

The situation bears no resemblance to 
that of the Civil War. Southern women 
wrought then, as they believed, in defence 
of their homes, Northern women because 
the life of the nation, and so that of the 
home, was threatened. No such case exists 
now. We have entered upon a war whose 
motive may well be impugned by history, 
which tries the actions of men and nations 
as by fire. No one can believe it purely 
disinterested except the optimist who 
sees things, not as they actually exist, 
but in the rosy light of his own facile 
imagination. 

Before we started out to free the op- 
pressed and rescue the suffering, we 
should, if we had been fitted for that 
beneficent task, have left no noisome spots 
at home to tarnish the splendor of our 
action. 

What an anomaly! A nation that per- 
sistently holds subject and disfranchised 
the most moral half of her people, whose 
cities are hotbeds of discontent where 
whole classes are ready to knife each 
other at the first opportunity; where the 
hatred of the poor, not only for the rich 
but for all whose status and privileges are 
better than their own, is a constantly aug- 
menting and appalling fact that will some 
day be reckoned with in awful fashion; 
where children are born into vice and 
crime and take from the cradle the road 
to the penitentiary and the gallows; where 
weak women slave from sun to sun for 
what barely keeps soul and body together; 
where city streets are beset by footpads 
and life is more insecure than it is on 
the African desert; where men are burned 
at the stake for crimes they are suspected 
of committing, and the popular surprise 
party goes to the rendezvous armed with 
ropes and revolvers; where inoffensive old 
people are robbed and murdered in their 
own homes; where bank oflicials decamp 
with the savings entrusted to them, which 
are the fruit of years of toil and self- 
denial, and only an evanescent ripple 
stirs the moral sense of society; where 
college boys are educated by rushes and 
base - ball murders and _ vivisectional 
demonstrations upon helpless animals; 
where, on the snowy plains, vast herds of 
cattle kept by men for profit die of cold 
and starvation; where the faithful horses 
which have worked all summer to make 
great crops of wheat and corn for their 
owners are turned out by these owners to 
hunt their own living on the prairies in 
winter and die by hundreds; where in city 
and country these same honest servants 
are constantly abused in all conceivable 
ways and finally shipped to Cuban battle- 
fields and Klondike gold-fields —- poor 
martyrs to the savagery and greed of man; 
where man’s best friend, the faithful and 
loving dog, is shot, poisoned, lassoed, and 
sold from the pound to the vivisector, 
without protest from a Christian public; 
where children under pretence of ‘Nature 
Studies” are taken to the fields gay with 
the happy lives of butterflies and other 
harmless things, which they capture and 
tear limb from limb, with ghoulish pleas- 
ure; where teachers vivisect and dissect 
kittens warm with life and fresh, perhaps, 
from their pretty play, before classes of 
girls and boys; and, most monstrous of all, 
where animals of all kinds are tortured by 
methods indescribably horrible in the 
name of science and human selfishness; 
where, in short, the sum of suffering in 
the animal world from the cruelty of man 
is measureless—this is the nation which 
has undertaken to redress the wrongs of 
Cuba and punish the barbarities of the 
Spaniard! 

We thought, a little while ago, some of 
us, that war was a thing of the past, that 
the reign of brute force was ended; and 
now, right on the threshold of the twen- 
tieth century, we stand aghast at this 
bloodthirstiness which has cropped out 
all over the land. 

It gives us alittle shock—does it not? 
to read in a soldier-boy’s letter to his 
mother that ‘‘we are all eager to take off 
the heads of a few Spaniards.” 

All sorts of beneficent agencies have 
been at work in the last thirty years; 
Sunday schools have multiplied; Mr. 
Moody and the other evangelists have con- 
verted their tens of thousands; the great 
Christian Endeavor Society has sprung 
into being and is represented in every 
hamlet; missionaries everywhere seek out 
the heathen, and give them a chance to 
accept our code of ethics and our Chris- 
tianity. 

The outcome is the Spanish war. It 
may well give us pause. 

Either man is an irreclaimable savage 





and any further time spent on him is 

wasted, or something is the matter with 

our religion, or our educational methods, 

or both. A. M. Hate. 
Roseland, La. 


THINGS WORSE THAN WAR. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I read Mr. Garrison’s ‘Women and 
War” with surprise and regret. I have 
read, also, the just and admirable criti- 
cisms thereon—by the editors, by Rey. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, and also Mrs, Lin- 
coln’s ‘“Reply,’”’ or, perhaps, explanation, 
with very great interest. Mrs. Helen Ade- 
laide Shaw’s eloquent arraignment of Mr. 
Garrison stirred every drop of patriotic 
blood in my veins. 

Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead touched a sym- 
pathetic note when she said, ‘There are 
things that, more surely than war, rob 
mothers of their young.’”’ To this I should 
add, not mothers only, or of their young 
only, but that rob humanity of all that 
it holds dear and of all that makes “life 
worth living.’’ Verily, “Bonds mean 
bondage’’—chains, fetters, perpetual and 
everlasting, from which, when securely 
fastened, there is no release for children 
or children’s children, 

This is proven by our history since the 
close of our Civil War. Thirty years and 
more have passed since the end of that 
terrible conflict. Yet, without famine or 
pestilence, blessed with the bountiful 
gifts of a beneficent Providence, we are 
to-day in a far worse condition than at 
that time. More homes have been mort- 
gaged and more mortgages have been 
foreclosed than ever before. More men 
are idle who would gladly work. In 1897 
more than 6,500 people committed suicide 
in these United States, the large majority 
from discouragement and desperation be- 
cause of financial ruin, or inability to 
make a living. 

A little book has just been published in 
Chicago which throws a flood of light on 
this paramount subject (paramount, the 
war to the contrary nevertheless), and 
which I should be glad to suppose might 
be generally read. ‘‘The Secret of the 
Rothschilds” is a small book of 90 pages 
only, price 10 cents, written by Mrs. Mary 
E. Hobart, a New Hampshire girl who 
graduated with unusually high mathe- 
matical honors from a college in Michi- 
gan. Naturally observant and questioning, 
she saw that honest, industrious, temper- 
ate, frugal people—those who create the 
wealth of the world—failed to “‘hold their 
own’’ with others, less industrious and 
frugal, who had money to loan. She 
became so exercised over the injustice of 
giving money an advantage over men 
that she determined to study the condi- 
tion in order to find why and how, and, if 
possible, to prove wherein the injustice 
lay. 

She has studied long and deeply, and 
those who have read her little book be- 
lieve she has succeeded in her search, and 
proven her case with the clearness of a 
mathematical demonstration. 

In the last chapter Mrs. Hobart sketches 
her theory of political economy, which is 
exceedingly interesting. The whole book 
is instructive, original and fascinating. 

To obtain the book, address Mrs. Mary 
E. Hobart, 56 Fifth Avenue, Room 411, 
Chicago, Ill. Susan Look AVERY. 

Louisville, Ky. 








Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it rnakes 


The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rrv. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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— Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 15, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On May 4 and 5 a National Conference 
was held at Elmira, N. Y. Mrs. Chapman 
called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association at the 
same place on May 5 and 6, thus enabling 
State and national workers to meet in 
council. The local arrangements were in 
charge of the Elmira Political Equality 
Club. Mrs, Ida W. Bowles, chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, worked 
valiantly. Nothing that could contribute 
to the comfort of the guests or to the suc- 
cess of the meetings was left undone. 
Unfortunately it rained, as it can rain in 
Elmira. On the second afternoon and 
evening the downpour was continuous. 
But the Y. M. C. A. hall was bright with- 
in, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
was not dampened by the elements with- 
out. 

Miss Hay presided at the afternoon 
meetings, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman at 
those in the evening. Rev. Annis F, East- 
man and Mayor Denton made addresses 
of welcome. The mayor took a pessimis- 
tic view of democracy, and considered the 
ballot of little value. But he conceded 
women’s right to it. Mrs, Eastman spoke 
with the earnestness and charm charac- 
teristic of her. Mrs. Catt was the chief 
speaker on the first evening. Miss Shaw’s 
question-box was one of the features of 
the programme. Addresses were also made 
by Mrs. Chapman, of Brooklyn, Dr. Baker 
and Mr. Joslyn, of Elmira, and Harriet 
May Mills, of Syracuse. 

On the second night Rev. Anna Shaw 
made the principal address, closing the 
Conference. The State Executive Com- 
mittee held its last Conference on the 
morning of May 6 in the Y. M. C. A. par- 
lors, generously loaned for the occasion. 
A large portrait of Miss Willard stood on 
the desk. 

Encouraging reports were given by the 
treasurer, Mrs. Hackstaff, and by Mrs. 
Babcock, the press chairman. Mrs. Loines, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
gave an account of the work of the year, 
including the hearing at Albany and the 
careful inspection of all legislative bills 
regarding women. There was discussion 
of the present school law, and it was voted 
that the Chair should appoint a commit- 
tee to correspond with the women in dif- 
ferent school districts, urging them to se- 
cure a large vote. Last year such a com- 
mittee did very effective work, as the 
August elections showed. 

The chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, Harriet May Mills, reported some 
new clubs, and good meetings in a number 
of counties. 

The relation of local clubs in unorgan- 
ized counties to the State association was 
discussed. The question should be set- 
tled definitely in order to prevent the 
present confusion. The county is not a 
political unit. Why should it bea unit 
in our organization? Some would like to 
see it abolished altogether. But, if it ex- 
ists, it must represent the federation of 
several clubs, and not be merely a single 
club calling itself a county society. On 
the other hand, no local club should be 
denied auxiliaryship in the State associa- 
tion. The remedy lies in a constitutional 
provision admitting locals in unorganized 
territory to direct auxiliaryship on the 
payment of the fees that other locals 
give. 

The county presidents made brief re- 
ports. Mrs. Hubbard represented Wash- 
ington County, and brought the news of 
the recent death of Mrs. Peckham, mother 
of Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson. Mrs. Peckham 
was a strong suffragist, of Quaker antece 
dents and most lovable in character. It 
was voted that the corresponding secre- 
tary send a letter of sympathy to Mrs. 
Sisson, and express to the families the 
committee’s sense of loss in the death of 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage and Mrs, Mary 
E. Bagg, of Syracuse, the latter an hon- 
orary vice-president of the State associa- 
tion. 

En route to Elmira I had stopped at 





Cortland to speak in the Universalist 
church. In spite of the rain, a good au- 
dience assembled, and it was voted to or- 
ganize a club. The society was formed 
in the parlors of Mrs. Dr. Strowbridge, 
with the following officers: President, 
Mrs. Lucy L. Lindeman; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Annie E. Bentley; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Lydia A. Strowbridge, M. 
D.; recording secretary, Mrs, Frances H. 
Mudge; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Mary H. Clark; treasurer, Mrs. Clara T, 
Yale. 

The club starts auspiciously and will at 
once set to work to secure a woman on 
the school board. 

A recent trip into Tompkins County 
resulted in the formation of the Groton 
Club, with these officers: President, Mrs. 
A. M. Baldwin; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Rodriguez; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary A. Pinckney (Peruville); recording 
secretary, Miss Ethel Baldwin; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Zell Niver; 
treasurer, Miss Helen Baldwin. 

Groton is a village of clubs, and its 
women are too wide awake to be left be- 
hind in the great movement for political 
freedom. One of them, Mrs. Marsh, is 
president of the bank, and fills ably her 
responsible position. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS, 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 14th Annual Convention of the 
Michigan E, S. A. was held in Bay City, 
May 3, 4, 5, in the Ridotto Building. 
The rooms were gay with yellow flowers, 
palms, flags, and the State banner, bear- 
ing the motto ‘‘Neither Delay nor Rest.’ 
Fine portraits of Lucy Stone, Susan B. 
Anthony, Frances E. Willard, and May 
Wright Sewall graced the platform. 

The reports of officers and standing 
committees for the past year showed that 
the association has not been idle. The 
treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$117. The committee on organization 
showed an encouraging growth in socie- 
ties and membership. The Legislative 
Committee called attention to the possi- 
bility that another year may find the asso- 
ciation engaged in a campaign, as next 
November the voters are to decide the 
question of revising the State constitu- 
tion. The committee on printing not 
only collected enough advertisements to 
pay all the expenses of printing the pro- 
ceedings of last year, and all other print- 
ing bills for the association, but had a 
neat sum to turn into the treasury. 

The principal feature of the first after- 
noon was an address by Catherine A. F. 
Stebbins on the Seneca Falls and Roches- 
ter Conventions of 1848. Mrs, Stebbins 
gave many reminiscences of the personnel 
of these conventions which brought the 
audience into close touch with the pio 
neers. The president read the Declara- 
tion of Rights and the resolutions adopted 
at Seneca Falls, noting the gains, and call- 
ing attention to rights yet withheld. 

Tuesday evening, Hon. A. McEwan, 
mayor of the city, extended a cordial wel- 
come to the Convention. May Commisky 
Bliss, of Saginaw, happily responded. 
The address of the president, May Stock- 
ing Knaggs, was a review of the effort to 
gain legal and political equality for wom- 
en in Michigan. This work was begun in 
1846 by Ernestine L. Rose, who twice 
addressed the Legislature in the interests 
of woman’s relief from burdens imposed 
by law. The House of Representatives 
extended a vote of thanks to Mrs. Rose 
for her able addresses. The present lib- 
eral property laws resulted in the first 
instance from the sympathy aroused in 
the Legislature by the fact that a State 
senator met with financial reverses which 
swept away not only all his own means, 
but also the property that his wife had 
brought into the marriage. This directed 
the attention of the Legislature to some 
method of relief in similar cases that 
might arise in the future. Accordingly a 
law was enacted which enabled a married 
woman to manage and retain her separate 
property. The address showed that wom- 
en are voting in increasing numbers on 
all school questions; also each year shows 
gains in the number of women elected 
county superintendents, inspectors, and 





members of school boards, where many 
women are serving as presidents and sec- 
retaries. Except in the one great case 
when the Supreme Court declared the 
municipal suffrage law unconstitutional, 
there has been no backward movement 
regarding the rights of women in Michi- 
gan. 

On the second day reports from auxil- 
iary societies gave abundant proof that 
suffrage sentiment is increasing. The 
press is generally favorable, Martha E. 
Root, superintendent of press work in 
this State, reporting that thirty-one papers 
are publishing the articles sent out weekly 
by the N. A. W. S. A. Greetings were 
read from Susan B. Anthony and others, 
including members of the Legislature 
who have championed our measures, Anna 
8. Benjamin, president of Michigan W. C. 
T. U., sent a hearty letter of encourage- 
ment. Fraternal delegates gave greetings 
from the Ladies’ Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, Ladies’ Label Leagues, the Wo- 
man’s Labor Union, and the Michigan 
Federation of Labor, represented by its 
vice-president, Rachel Aldrich Bailey 
represented 34,000 Lady Maccabees, who 
are conducting the same kind of work as 
the Knights of the Maccabees, with half 
the expenditure. 

Our fraternal delegates to the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Convention—Melvin A. 
and Martha E. Root—gave a stirring ac- 
count of the immense gain in organiza- 
tion made in that State. Valuable work 
has also been done along other lines by 
Iowa suffragists. 

The report of Emily B. Ketcham, chair- 
man of the Michigan delegation to the N. 
A. W.S. A., was full of good things. 

May Commisky Bliss gave a beautiful 
address on ‘‘Woman Finding Herself.” 
Clara Arthur, of Detroit, read a fine paper 
entitled ‘‘An Important Line of Work.”’ 

Wednesday evening Helen P. Jenkins, 
of Detroit, read a paper on ‘“*The Shadow 
of the Harem,” showing that much of the 
prejudice against equal rights for women 
is the shadow of Oriental ideas. Dr. 
Lois Burton Jacques, of Grand Rapids, 
read a paper on *‘Woman in Medicine.” 
Dr. Jacques has had thorough training, 
first as a nurse in various hospitals, then 
as a graduate of the medical department 
of Michigan University, and later as a 
practitioner in her native city. a 

‘Suffrage, How Regarded Among Col- 
ored Women,”’ was the title of a valuable 
paper by Lottie Wilson Jackson, of Bay 
City. Mrs. Jackson read many letters from 
well-known colored educators and leaders, 
among them Mrs. Booker T, Washington, 
and Rose Douglass Sprague, daughter of 
Frederick Douglass. 

The results of woman suffrage in States 
where women have come into their politi- 
cal rights were exemplified by Perlina 
Sizer-Davis, of Detroit, who has lived and 
voted in Colorado. Mrs. Davis also shared 
in election work, receiving the same pay 
for her services as the men who worked 
by her side. Short speeches were made 
by visitors on various phases of woman 
suffrage. 

Thursday morning officers were chosen 
as follows: President, Mrs. May S. 
Knaggs, Bay City; vice-president, Mrs. 
Perlina Sizer-Davis, Detroit; recording 
secretary, Miss Edith F. Hall, Flat Rock; 
treasurer, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Grand 
Rapids; auditors, Mrs. Lois Avery, Ann 
Arbor; Mrs. Lila E. Bliss, Coleman; 
member for Michigan of the Executive 
Committee of the National American W. 
8. A., Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, Detroit. ° 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That, sure of the justice of our 
cause and that whatever is just must ul- 
timately triumph, we shall persevere in our 
work with unflagging persistence, and 
cheerful confidence that the agitation of this 
great question will go on unceasingly and 
with growing power until right wins. 

2. That we recognize with pleasure the 
growing sentiment of organized labor 
towards equai rights for women, and we 
are glad to note their activity in securing 
organization of working women looking 
toward our cherished principle of “equal 
pay for equal work.” 

3. That we shall renew the effort so to 
amend the law that women shall be ap- 
pointed upon the boards of control and 
women physicians be given the entire care 
of women in the charitable and reformatory 
institutions of the State. 

4. That while our deepest sympathy goes 
out to the struggling Cubans, and while we 
anxiously await the results of our nation’s 
noble efforts in their behalf, we also ear- 
nestly hope that the men of our land will 
not forget that women of this nation also 
are struggling for freedom and self-represen- 
tation. 

5. That, although women favor peace so 
far as consistent with national honor, yet 
women are prepared to do their full duty in 
the war that is now upon us, as they have 
done in the former wars of this country ; but 
we demand in return that we shall also be 
made ‘‘free and equal.’”’ We are unwilling 
to continue to bear the burdens and pay the 
penalties of citizenship while we are denied 
the rights and privileges of citizens. We 
also hope and trust that the equality of 
women in national affairs may bring the 
beneficent result of substituting interna- 
tional arbitration for the bloody wars which 
have filled the world with pain and hate, so 
that war between nations shall no more be 
known. 

6. That the Equal Suffrage Association of 
Michigan urge the various women’s clubs 
throughout the State to take up the work of 
enfranchisement of women. 

7. That greater efforts be used to educate 
the youth of our land to a higher patriotism, 
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that the coming qoaczetion may do more 
effective work for freedom. 

8. That to gain the ballot is the sacred 
duty of every woman. 

9. That if a Constitutional Convention be 
called to revise the Constitution of Michigan, 
the women, co-operating with the men of 
this State, make the most earnest efforts to 
have the qualifications for voters so changed 
as to enfranchise the women of the State. 

10. As taxation without representation is 
tyranny, and is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of our Government, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Michi- 
gan be asked to pass a bill relieving the 
women of this State from taxation, until the 
elective franchise is granted them. 

11. That the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Michigan is in sympathy with the 
efforts of the colored women of the South, 
who are laboring most earnestly for the 
abolition of the “separate car law”’ and the 
convict lease system. 

Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, spoke in 
his usual scholarly manner on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage needed for Better Homes and 
Higher Public Life.” 

Miss Lizzie Maloney, of Zilwaukee, 
presented a paper on ‘The Changed Posi- 
tion of Women Teachers Within Fifty 
Years,” showing that the teaching pro- 
fession has kept full pace with the age, 
not only in equipment but in advantages. 

Three telegrams and several letters were 
received from Detroit, setting forth the 
many inducements offered by that city, 
and urging that the next annual conven- 
tion be held there. The telegrams were 
from Gov, Pingree, Mayor Maybury and 
O. A. Bierce, secretary of the League. 
The Governor's telegram was addressed 
to Mrs. May S. Knaggs, and read: 

The citizens of Michigan’s metropolis 
extend a cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers of your convention to meet with 
them in 1899 

Upon the further invitation of the 
Detroit E. S. A. these invitations were 
accepted. 

Thursday evening a _ reception was 
tendered by the citizens to Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, and the 
delegates to the Convention, followed by 
a masterly address by Mrs. Sewall on 
‘Duties of Women as Patriots.” 

Mary L. Dor. 


The Hommopathic Medical Society of 
Michigan, at its 29th annual session, held 
in Grand Rapids, May 17 and 18, elected 
Rachel J. Davison, M. D., vice-president, 
and Maria W. Morris, M.D., general 
secretary. 





MINNESOTA NOTES. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the State Woman Suffrage Association 
was lately held in the office of Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton, Masonic Temple, Minneap- 
olis. Mrs. Susie V. P. Root, of St. Paul, 
presided. Mrs. Lutz and Dr. Bessie Park 
Haines, delegates to the National Conven- 
tion in Washington, presented several 
plans of work. It was decided to follow 
the line of organization of political parties, 
to organize districts, counties, and towns, 
and chairmen were appointed to consti- 
tute a State Central Committee, as fol- 
lows: first district, Mrs. Martha J. 
Thompson, Minneapolis; second district, 
Mrs. C. F. Lutz, of Wells; third district, 
Mrs. Moore, of Wells; fourth district, Mrs. 
Root, of St. Paul; fifth district, Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis. An appro- 
priation was made for current expenses 
and for the press committee. A motion 
was carried to confirm the invitation of 
the Minneapolis Political Equality Club 
to the National American W. S. A., to 
hold its annual convention in Minneap- 
olis. Attorney S. A. Reed was made 
chairman of the committee on legislation. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 








THE reputation of the Risinc SuN 
Srove Po.isu seems to have assisted the 
sale of the Sun Paste Stove Po.LisH 
made by the same manufacturers. Backed 
by a liberal display in street car and news- 
paper advertising the new goods are 
bound to take a front place in the same 
rank with the well-known Risinc SuN 
STove Pouisn. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave, 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 

Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


IN WINTER | 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, * 
GARDNER, as 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, sas 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or ‘ City 
of Worcester,’’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 














Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Continued from Seventh Page. 


MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 


Fiona, Miss., May 24, 1898. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Mississippi State W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention, which closed in Yazoo City May 
18, Lintroduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a strenuous effort be made 
by the W. C. T. U. during the coming year 
to secure the ballot for the women of Mis- 
sissippi. 

After an animated debate, in which 
each speaker displayed the rarest good 
humor, and in which all the speakers in 
the negative except two declared that 
they were opposed simply on the basis of 
expediency, the vote was taken. It 
showed 35 against and § for the resolu- 
tion. Some one then asked every delegate 
who favored woman suffrage individually 
to stand. Nearly every woman stood. 
Then it was asked that each delegate who 
utterly opposed woman suffrage should 
stand. Only three stood. 

Although the resolution was lost—and 
that was done simply through expediency 
—I think a great victory was gained for 
the suffrage cause. It will be a question 
of only a year or two when the Mississippi 
W. C. T. U. Convention will adopt woman 
suffrage. A rapid advancement has been 
made in sentiment for it. Four years ago, 
when the question was brought up in the 
convention at Canton, it caused the most 
violent opposition and disruption. This 
year, the greatest harmony prevailed in 
the discussion, and not the slightest ill- 
will followed. Several women apologized 
to me for voting against the resolution, 
saying that they would certainly go to the 
ballot-box if they had the chance, but 
they thought the time had not come to 
incorporate the principle inthe W. C. T. U. 
One of the three women who stood against 
it personally, afterward said to me: “I 
really know nothing about woman suf- 
frage. Some day, doubtless, I shall be 
much ashamed of the stand I took to- 
day.”’ 

At this convention, which was one of the 
most successful ever held in Mississippi, 
it was decided to coiiperate with Mr. Chas. 
Crittenton in establishing a Rescue Home 
for unfortunate women, in Meridian, and 
a gift of $800 was made to the mission. 
Miss Madge Montgomery, former State 
Secretary of the W. C. T. U., has bought 
out the daily paper known as the Meridian 
News, and will edit it. The convention 
endorsed it as a medium through which 
to express its views and present its work, 
and a page was given for the purpose. 

Mrs. Ada Unruh, of Oregon, and Miss 
Anna Brown, of Alabama, were among 
the speakers at the Convention. In Mrs. 
Unruh’s last address, a strong argument 
was made. indirectly, for woman suffrage; 
and in the evening address that I gave on 
“Christian Citizenship,’ I advocated it 
openly and pointedly. Instead of being 
criticised and opposed by the delegates 
and the towns-people, it was accepted as 
a matter of course. The men at the lead- 
ing hotel were heard to say that they 
agreed with us perfectly. 

I was delegated by the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Mississippi, not long 
since, to call on Governor McLaurin and 
present a petition asking that women be 
appointed on the board of trustees of the 
Industrial Institute and College at Colum- 
bus as soon as a vacancy occurred. This 
institution is supported by the State for 
the education of girls; it has always had 
a man for president, and been wholly 
under the supervision of men. My re- 
quest was refused, on the ground that no 
one but a legal voter could occupy the 
position of trustee for any college or uni- 
versity in Mississippi. On leaving, I asked 
the Governor if he favored woman suf- 
frage. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, and compressing his lips until 
they looked bloodless, he said: “I am bit- 
terly opposed to female suffrage.” I 
was accompanied to the executive man- 
sion by Miss Kate Power, daughter of the 
Secretary of State. She is the young wo- 
man who canvassed for her father, and 
secured his election. 

Another young woman has recently been 
admitted to the medical fraternity in Mis- 
sissippi, and is now a duly accredited doc- 
tor. I am sorry not to have kept her name, 
but we honor her for her bravery. At the 
late Mississippi W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Mrs. Josie Frazee Cappleman, of Okolana, 
one of the most famous writers of poetry 
in the State, read an original production 
on the translation of Miss Willard. It 
was much appreciated. Mrs, Cappleman 
was born to poesy, and since her early 
girlhood has given expression in verse to 
her beautiful thoughts. Our Southern 
women are growing more and more indi- 
vidual in their lives, more independent in 
character, more forceful in action, more 
fearless in announcing their views. At 
each succeeding convention in different 
States, I notice the change and am thank- 
ful for it. BELLE KEARNEY. 


Miss Kearney organized an Equal Suf- 





The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














frage Club at Clarksdale, Miss., a few 
days ago, with fifteen members, and 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Hala H. Butt; vice-president, J. F. Gro- 
gan; secretary, Mrs. Walter Clark; treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. W. Cutrer. 

Miss Kearney had delivered a series of 
three lectures in Clarksdale, and was 
given a reception at the house of Mrs. E. 
J. Clark, on which occasion she organized 
this club. The Clarksdale Challenge 
(edited by a woman who believes in equal 
suffrage) gives high praise to Miss Kear- 
ney’s lectures, and says of the Suffrage 
Club: 

While this movement is comparatively 
new in Clarksdale, as indeed itis through- 
out the entire South, it has become one of 
the vital questions of the day in the North 
and West, with every prospect of its be- 
coming ere long a momentous issue in our 
conservative Southern domains; and to 
say that one has given no thought to this 
question argues a lack of familiarity with 
one of the topics engaging the attention 
of our most profound thinkers, both men 
and women. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Club work in our State is forging to 

the front under Mrs, Tuller’s untiring ef- 
forts. The Wahpeton Book and Thimble 
Club was given an elegant banquet by 
husbands of the members. Lisbon Wo- 
man’s Club closes its year’s work this 
month with a banquet given by its mem- 
bers. The Mandan Bay View Reading 
Club has done excellent work in creating 
and caring for a library. Mrs. C. J. Lord 
of the Cando Club is appointed to look 
after the North Dakota club work at the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha. 
Prof. Marie B. Senn, of the State Agri- 
cultural College, and vice-president for 
North Dakota of the National Household 
Economic Association, began her work in 
the State by organizing a club in Fargo 
with sixty members. Through her efforts 
many regular clubs in the State are in- 
corporating Household Economics in their 
yearly programme. The Hunter Mothers’ 
Club is doing good work, and another 
wide-awake club is the Book and Thimble 
of Fairmont. A Misses’ Conversational 
Club has been organized in Ellendale. A 
Home Improvement Club has been organ- 
ized in Galesburg, with Mrs. A. Stewart 
presicent and Mrs. J. S. Kemp secretary. 
The Jamestown Musical Club has joined 
the State Federation. 
In W. C. T. U. circles Matrons and 
Medal Contests are doing much to educate 
public sentiment, over forty having been 
held since last Convention. Miss Johans- 
dottir has lectured in the State during the 
winter, and several new Scandinavian 
unions have been organized as a result. 
A. C. Rankin has done telling work all 
through the State. State president Miss 
Preston, and vice-president Mrs. J. H. 
Knox, have been giving memorial even- 
ings on Miss Willard, and a large sum for 
the Temple has been realized. The debt 
on the Florence Crittenton Home has been 
raised, thus removing all fears of its 
closed doors. A very small amount is 
lacking to complete the $400 fund to com- 
mence a laundry which will do much 
toward making the Home self-supporting. 
The Y work is progressing under the wise 
leadership of its State secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. Peirson, of Lisbon. Work in the home 
counties of the two Y organizers, Mrs. 
Tausley, of Cass, and Miss Larimore, of 
Grand Forks, shows many telling strokes 
in the advancing ranks of young people 
along the lines of temperance, narcotics 
and purity. 

In suffrage it is step by step and round 
by round. There is now a State member- 
ship of about 150. Mrs. Clarke, of Lang- 
don, is pushing the Cooper Contest work, 
and plans for a Gold Medal Contest at 
the next State Convention. Mrs. Carr, of 
Northwood, the Press chairman, has over 
twenty-five papers in the State on her 
coéperative list. Plans are being made 
for a State Suffrage Bazar. Mrs. Helen 
de Lendrecie, our delegate to the National 
Convention, gave the Fargo Club a spirited 





review of her visit, and has since given 





lectures in different parts of the State; she 
spoke in Fargo, May 12. 

A “Woman’s Day” has again been 
granted by the Chautauqua Board for the 
State Assembly in July. Mrs. Bessie 
Laythe Scoville, of Minnesota, will speak 
on W. C. T. U., work and also conduct a 
five days’ School of Methods. Mrs. Nellie 
S. Kedzie, well known in the National 
Household Economic work, will speak on 
that subject, and Prof. Marie Senn will 
conduct a class in Scientific Cookery. 
Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, of St. Louis, will 
present the work of the National Woman’s 
Keeley League. Mrs. C. J. Lord, of Cando, 
and Mrs. Clarke Kelley, of Devil’s Lake, 
will review the Trans-Mississippi and 
Denver Biennial Club work respectively. 
National, Club, and Suffrage speakers will 
also be on the programme. M. A. W. 

Fargo, N. D. 








WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Arkansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at its recent annual meeting in Hot 
Springs, appointed a legislative committee 
to memorialize the Legislature in behalf 
of four things: The appointment of a wo- 
man physician in the State institutions to 
attend insane women, the establishment 
of a reform school, school suffrage for 
women, and the observance of Arbor Day. 
The chairman of this committee is Mrs. 
Clara McDiarmid, of Little Rock, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas E.S. A. Mrs. J. B. 
Pillow, of Helena, was elected president 
of the Federation, and Mrs. W. H. Me- 
Henry, of Lonoke, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

The club women of Omaha, Neb., are 
arranging for a congress of club women at 
the Exposition on June 18 and 19. They 
expect club women from the East to 
arrive Saturday morning, and will show 
them the Exposition during the forenoon. 
taking lunch on the grounds. They will 
have a programme in the afternoon, and a 
short one in the evening, followed by a 
reception. A Sunday programme will also 
be arranged. 

The Woman’s Club of Milton, Mass., 
has been organized ‘for the promotion of 
intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
town, by furnishing a means for the dis- 
cussion and study of any topic that con- 
cerns the public; such as all questions of 
good government, town improvement, 
library extension, local history, and, espe- 
cially, all matters that relate to the public 
schools.” Only women who vote for 
school committee are eligible for member- 
ship. The club will district the town, and 
try to form a local club in each district. 
The officers are: President, Miss Mary P. 
Webster; vice-president, Miss Joanna 
Roach; secretary, Miss Hester Cunning- 
ham; treasurer, Mrs. Emma Tucker. 





A delightful excursion through the 
most picturesque regions of Maine has 
been arranged for the members of the New 
England Women’s Press Association and 
other ladies by Miss Cornelia S. Crosby, 
Phillips, Me. She has consulted with six 
railroads and four steamboat companies, 
and has made the most minute plans fora 
charming trip. The party will leave Bos- 
ton at nine A. M., Thursday, June 9, ina 
special car. They will go from Farming- 
ton, Me., through the beautiful valley of 
the Sandy River to the Rangeley Lakes. 
A six days’ trip, crossing the lakes by 
special steamers, and stopping at many 
famous points, will afford a rare chance to 
see the beauties of Maine. One feature of 
interest will be a visit to the great paper 
mills at Rumford Falls, where trees come 
in at one end as logs, and go out at the 
other as paper. The total cost of the trip 
will be $20, which is far below the usual 
rates. For full particulars, address Miss 
Crosby. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
Roxspury. — The Woman _ Suffrage 
League held its closing meeting of the 
season last Saturday afternoon, at the 
residence of Mrs. Alden Frink. Mrs. 
Henry Grant Weston, of Cambridge, cor- 
responding secretary of the Ladies’ Aid 
Association of the Soldiers’ Home, read 
an ror ny! interesting paper upon her 
trip to the battle-fields of the Civil War, 
which led to an animated talk upon the 
present war, and resulted in appointing a 
committee to notify the members of the 
League, when needed, to assist in the 
work of the Ladies’ Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation soon to be formed in this city. At 
the social hour refreshments were served 
by the hostess, assisted by her daughter, 
Mrs; Carolyn Cottrell. z. @. 


City Pornt.—The meeting of the League 
on Tuesday evening at Pilgrim Hall proved 
to be exceptionally interesting. There 
was the usual large attendance, nearly 
two hundred being present, and seventeen 
new members were added to the League. 
In pursuance of the custom of considering 
matters of current interest, Mr. Hugh 
Guiler, who has just returned from Cuba, 
was invited to speak upon the present 
crisis there. It would be hard to imagine 
a more instructive, and at the same time 
conservative presentation of the social and 
political conditions of unhappy Cuba, 





than was given by Mr. Guiler, whose five 
years’ residence there, and whose absolute 
freedom from political bias, coupled with 
exceptional opportunities for observation, 
amply qualify him to speak with author- 
~* At the conclusion of Mr. Guiler’s 
address, the Rev. William Full spoke at 
length upon woman suffrage in general, 
and in particular upon its relation to tem- 
perance reform. No justice could be done 
Mr. Full, in a brief review of his address, 
which was original, forcible and witty in 
the extreme. Mention should be made, 
however, of one statement which was of 
special interest to suffragists. In reading 
the names of the Colorado officials who 
endorse the results of woman suffrage in 
that State, Mr. Full took occasion to say 
that seven of them were known to him 
personally, he having preached in Colo- 
rado, formerly—and instead of being poli- 
ticians of uncertain character, he affirmed 
that they were men of the highest stand- 
ing, conservative, and conscientious, and 
having the reputation of weighing care- 
fully their words. This tribute to the 
personal worth of these men was of 
special value, because of its complete 
refutation of the statements to the con- 
trary, which some of our anti-suffragist 
friends have made, 

A social hour of great enjoyment con- 
cluded the meeting. Miss Minnie Knapp 
contributed two brilliantly executed piano 
solos, and light refreshments were served 
under the direction of the following host- 
esses: Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Batchelder, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. French, Mrs. Colby, and Mrs. 
Locke. The supper room was decorated 
with the national colors and a most art- 
istic arrangement of red, white and blue 
streamers produced a novel and beautiful 
effect. Miss Deane and Miss French were 
charming and graceful at the supper-table, 
and were fortunate in having the follow- 
ing assistants: The Misses Batchelder, 
Colby, Williams, and Watson, and Messrs, 
Eaton, Fretch, Locke, Snow, Greene, 
Batchelder, and Dr. Ferry. E. F. B. 











THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—For the coming week 
the attraction is the clever modern ver- 
sion of Pygmalion and Galatea, ‘‘Niobe,” 
which was produced at the Boston Mu- 
seum in the summer of ’91. Its run of 
nine weeks shows the estimate put upon 
this laughable play. The cast will be: 
Peter Amos Dunn, Horace Lewis; Cor- 
nelius Griffin, Charles Mackay; Phineas 
Innings, Tony Cummings; Jefferson Tomp- 
kins, J. L. Seeley; Parker G. Silox, Lind- 
say Morison; Helen Griffin, Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Caroline Dunn, Frances Drake; Hat- 
tie Griffin, Mary Sanders; Beatrice Silox, 
Marian Chapman; Mary, Rose Morison; 
Madeline Mifton, Florence Baker; Niobe, 
Lillian Lawrence. On Monday, June 6, 
the romantic drama, ‘An Enemy to the 
King.” Souvenir portraits of Rear Ad- 
miral Dewey will be presented to every 
adult patron at next week’s matinees., 








MEDICAL men say rheumatism is the 
forerunner of heart disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures rheumatism by its action 
on the blood. 


— — 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 


Hours for Bathers. 
Lapres—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





It is 
indeed 


a 
well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street 











As to Clothing: 


For half a century we have supplied 
Boston and its vicinity with Clothing of a 
sort to command the approval not only of 
the discriminating in taste, but of those 
who practice true economy. 

We have selected materials with the 
greatest care, have employed expert and 
highly paid cutting talent, and have man- 
ufatcured the garments in our own clean 
and well-lighted workrooms—this latter 
circumstance not being duplicated, so far 
as we know, by any other firm in the 
United States, 

We tolerate no misrepresentation of 
even the most trifling description, and we 
stand behind every article which we sell 
in the most absolute fashion. 

Along these lines we propose to con- 
tinue, giving due attention to all that is 
latest and most desirable in “style,” and 
at the same time keeping our selling prices 
down to the lowest level. 

Our stock was never better illustrative 
of our methods of doing business than it 
is at this moment. 

We invite not only an inspection of our stock, 
but of our workrooms as well. Women, in partic- 


ular, are desired to examine the cleanly conditions 
under which our clothing is made. 


Macullar Parker Company, 
400 Washington Street. 


STORAGE FURS 
a 


FOR .... 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


PDO LS 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 








Prices Very Moderate. 
me 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


Polynice 


Oil _—_ 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 





Baad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BD Bead 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins Datvorsiyy, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 

the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 

very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 


cases of rheumatism. 
(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 








POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
a8 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sm 

















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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